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dway Vaudeville at Perkins’ Corners.’’ 


“B 
"THE thing to consider in purchasing a sound-repro- 

ducing instrument is the fidelity with which it 
reproduces the human voice in songs or speeches and 
the musical notes of instruments. Until you have heard 


‘éeEDISON PHONOGRAPH 


you cannot appreciate how far Mr. Edison has carried his invention in this respect. 

Every note of music and every syllable of a speech is not only clear and dis- 
tinct, but also a perfect reproduction of the singer, band, orchestra or speaker 
who made the original Record. 

The mechanical excellence of the Phonograph, its delicate reproducers, sensi- 
tive wax cylinder Records and smooth, indestructible reproducing point — all 
exclusive features— give the Edison a richness of tone and a faithfulness of 
reproduction of all sounds not to be found in any other type of machine. 


SEPTEMBER EDISON RECORDS ON SALE NOW. 


Hear them at the nearest Edison store and pick out those you like. 


There’s no end of fun in making your own records. Ask your dealer to show 
you how easily and cheaply this can be done in your own home with the Edison 
Phonograph and with Edison Record Blanks. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, 
The PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in detail; the SUPPLEMENTAL CATA- 
LOGUE, listing the new September Records, and the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing 
all Edison Records now in existence. 


National Phonograph Co., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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The times and the schools demand that the 
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accomplishes the best work in a smooth, finished man- 

ner. It is indispensable to professional and business 
men and women who are now in the making—a 
necessary part of their higher education. Because it is 
free from dip, skip or slip it is most universally used in 
recording modern thought and business. 

The owner of a Waterman’s Ideal not only has the 

best at the start, but also has access to the thousands of 
Waterman's Ideal depots and agencies, throughout the 
world, for the latest information, consultation, exchange or 
repair. Remember the makers are not satisfied until you 
are satisfied. This is the "Waterman's Ideal" policy. 
CLIP-CAP ADDS TO ALL PRICES 25 CENTS. 


THE GREATEST FOUNTAIN PEN PLAN, PLANT 
AND POLICY IN THE WORLD 
ARE BACK OF WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The best pen deserves the best ink—we make it. Ask your dealer for 
WATERMAN'S IDEAL INK. 
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8 School St., Boston, 136 St. James St., Montreal. 209 State St., Chicago. * 25° 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 12 Golden Lane, London. 





When Johnny comes 
Marching home again 
With a common 
Imitation- 


Send Johnny a_i 
Marching back again 
With a note of 
Explanation- 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 

[i N the extreme south of 

the Philippines lies a 
N) surprising region called 
the Sulu Archipelago. Life 
there is as topsy-turvy as in a 
dream. The land and sea and 
sky are mixed, and men dwell 
wherever they happen to be. 
Bow-legged villages stand about 
on piles, miles from shore. Great 
vintas, with gay sails of red and white, suddenly 
leave the water and glide through the air. It 
is mirage, of course. Sometimes Siassi is an 
ordinary mountain, and then all at once it 
becomes a golden pillar upholding the heavens. 
Beautiful snakes, colored in black and gold, and 
scarlet, and coral-pink, bask in the tepid water, 
and great waddling turtles graze in submarine 
fields. 

The inhabitants are Malay pirates and Mo- 
hammedan fanatics. They dress in green and 
red and yellow silks, and thrust great silver- 
hilted krises in their sashes, and loaf about 
gravely in picturesque groups. They go down 
into the sea as if they belonged there, and fish 
up pearls and other fabulous things, and collect 
swallows’ nests from inaccessible cliffs, and 
sell the plunder to fat, bespectacled Chinamen 
for more silk and silver. 

It all seems very unreal and theatrical, and 
yet just as you feel like smiling they may tug 
out the krises and fall to killing each other 
most realistically right in the midst of that 
mimic fairy-land. As one gets acquainted, even 
the soft breezes which sweep over those sunny 
seas whisper of fierce passions and sudden, 
violent death. Altogether, it is the last spot on 
earth where a white man would choose to live 
alone and unprotected. 

Yet I lived there for a time, in a snug little 
island called Uwaan, with a man named 
Jamieson, and we fished for pearls. If I am 
tempted now to make Jamieson a hero in a 
Story you must lay it to the madness of the 
place and try to believe me. 

To be quite frank, Jamieson is not fitted for 
the position. He is too long and thin, for one 
thing. The whimsical droop at the corners of 
his mouth calls too provokingly for a responsive 
smile, his eyes are too full of quiet laughter, 
and he is much too lazy. Heroes, as far as 
my reading goes, are apt to be well-knit, active, 
serious chaps, so overcharged with nervous 
energy that it fairly makes you tingle to come 
hear them. Whereas, before you have known 
Jamieson long you will be quite content to lie 
on your back beside him for a year or two, and 
watch the clicking palm branches against the 
Wwhite-hot, shimmering sky. 

But perhaps the shark will offset some of 
Jamieson’s shortcomings. He was energetic 
ind serious enough. 

During the first months of our partnership 
we “‘traded.’”? Jamieson knew pearls thor- 
oughly ; one glance assured him of weight and 
quality. And his smile was an element in every 
vargain, 

‘Ten pesos for that!’ he would drawl. 
‘Why, I was born as much as a week ago. 
ilere’s six,’? and the blue eyes would beam into 
the somber black ones till the native shrugged 
his shoulders and took the proffered silver and 
went away laughing. 

; Jamieson was the only white man I ever 
slew who could make a Moro laugh as if he 
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really meant to. By virtue of his smiling, 
patient shrewdness we soon had the beach 
below our little brown-thatched shack piled 
high with beautiful, malodorous shell, and a 
chunky canvas bag fairly well filled with pearls. 

Later we began fishing on our own account. 
That was Jamieson’s idea. He was forever 
prowling about town, and after one of his visits 
he announced that he had bought a vinta for 
two pesos and a broken watch. 

‘IT was ashamed to sit still any longer and 
get rich and fat at the same time,’’ he said. 
‘*Now we can go fishing ourselves.’’ 

He took hold of his project with an interest 
which, for him, was almost enthusiasm. He 
fitted out the boat in little more than a week,— 
she needed a jar of water and two or three coils 
of spare line!—hired a crew and secured the 
services of two divers, Abou ben Adhem and 
Mareo Bozzarris. 

I am not responsible for the names; they 
belong to Jamieson. His ideas of Moham- 
medanism are drawn from ancient memories of 
a Fifth Reader, and are hazy, to put it mildly. 
I was not entirely pleased at securing two such 
illustrious employés. They were the young 
**bloods’’ of the town, and each headed a turbu- 
lent faction. Besides that, they were both in 
love with a very pretty girl, who, according to 
Jamieson, was named Lalla Rookh. 

Lalla, being a beauty and sure of a husband, 
declined to express a preference, so that 
‘*Mareo”’ and ‘‘Abou’’ hated each other as 
only jealous Moros can hate. A battle to the 
death would follow the least provocation, and it 
seemed to me that they were an explosive cargo 
to put in one little sailboat. I wanted a chance 
to retire when hostilities commenced. 

But Jamieson insisted that the scheme was a 
monument to his cleverness. 

‘*They’ll work their lungs out seeing which 
one gets more pearls,’’ he explained. ‘‘And 
even if they fight, they won’t hurt us.’’ 

Pearl-fishing in the Sulu Sea, with an outfit 
like ours, is an almost ideal occupation. With 
the morning breeze we ran out to the banks at 
an eight- or nine-knot gait, with the water 
bubbling under the lee rail and a couple of men 
on the outriggers to windward. People down 
there name breezes according to the amount of 
movable ballast thus carried ; a two-man breeze, 
a three-man breeze, they say. 

As the sun rose the wind died away, and the 
sea turned to a glassy plain where the number- 
less distant islands wavered in the mirage. A 
surface like that gave perfect conditions for fish- 
ing. A few men at the paddles could take the 
vinta along slowly, and the rest kept watch. 

The water was so clear that we could see 
easily to a depth of ten fathoms as we lay with 
our heads over the gunwale and watched a new 
world unrolled beneath us. Above the stretches 
of clean coral sand the brilliant fishes stood out 
so clear and plain that we could see the pump- 
ing of their gills. Here and there were clumps 
of coral and thickets of marine growth, sea- 
weed and sea-fans and sea-lilies, where lumber- 
ing turtles fed, and every now and then we 
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found a bed of the oysters which held PX % 


the pearls for which we were searching. 

Of course we did not let the men try to dive 
at any great depth. Three or four fathoms is 
the limit of a man working ‘‘free.”” Beyond 
that he exhausts his strength in getting down. 
But we were only prospecting, hunting for the 
mother-bed of all those scattered colonies, and 
were content to pick up each day enough shells 
to pay expenses, 

Occasionally Jamieson dived. ‘‘Just to wash 
the air off,’’ he explained with careful careless- 
ness, for it was really a bit of ‘‘showing off.’’ 
He was justly proud of his swimming. His 
under-water work had a finish, a speed and 
precision and ease which made even our natives 
open their eyes. They were mechanics watching 
an artist. 

At last we found the bed for which we were 
hunting, five or six acres of bottom, I should 
say, so thickly studded with shell that it looked 
black. It lay in from six to seven fathoms of 
water, and we attacked it by the primitive, 
world-old method. I dare say King Solomon 
gave the Queen of Sheba some pearls which 
had been procured in the same way. 

You fasten a big rock to the end of a line, 
have the diver stand on the rock, and let go. 
The weight carries the man down in a fraction 
of the time it would take to swim, and it keeps 
him down. By clinging to his anchor with a 
foot or a hand, the diver is able to tear off shells 
blindly with his knife for fifteen or twenty or 
even thirty seconds. And when he rises, blear- 
eyed and strangling, his speed is checked, and 
he is guided by the rope. 

As Jamieson had predicted, the excellent 
fishing roused Abou and Marco to a fury of 
rivalry. ‘They developed an unpleasant habit 
of snorting when they met and dropping their 
hands to their knives. 

As a precaution, we kept them diving as 
continuously as their strength would allow. 
The most violent of lovers cannot do each other 
much harm across forty horizontal feet of 
water, and they were obliged to turn their feud 
to our profit. 

If Abou made an unusually long dive, Marco 
would stay down till he was black in the face. 
And when Marco brought up a really good 
pearl, Abou was inconsolable till he had found 
a better one. They punctuated their contests 
of strength and skill with little personal re- 
marks to their friends which I shall not repeat. 
Mohammedan languages are particularly rich 
in unpleasant words. 

Jamieson and I had to sit helplessly and 
wait for the collision. The first rule of life for 
a white man among savages is never to inter- 
fere in native quarrels. If he does, both parties 
invariably fall on him without delay as a com- 
mon nuisance. 

So we sat and received the pearls they brought 
up with much the same feeling we should have 
had in receiving deposits of guncotton to be 
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touched off in the near future. 
Gradually the crew took sides with one or | 
other of the rivals, and the atmosphere of the | 








gay little vinta became tense 
and electrical. Then, just as 
the strain approached the break- 
ing-point, the shark appeared. 

I saw him first one morning 
just as we were anchoring; a 
great lump, lying quiet and cool 
under our stern, in three fathoms 
of crystal water. He was bal- 
ancing himself with careless 
sweeps of his tail, and apparently had no interest 
in us. Jamieson inspected him with mild disgust. 

**Just like a shark,’’ he drawled, ‘‘butting 
in where he isn’t wanted.’’ He rubbed his 
nose and gazed at the intruder. 

**Let’s call him William,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
knew a boy once who was always called 
William. Just plain William, youknow. Think 
of going through boyhood so calm and collected 
and plumb mean that no one ever called you 
Billy! That fellow down there looks like him. 
Same kind of mouth, hair slicked down the same 
way, ingrowing chin —’’ The shark rolled a 
cold and expressionless eye up at us. ‘‘ Looks 
at you the same way!’’ cried Jamieson, and 
waved a hand at him cheerily. ‘‘Mornin’, 
William! We're glad to see you. Scat!’’ 

But William refused to move, even when we 
dropped bits of ballast down on his back. The 
crew, all but Marco, had clustered aft, and 
were entertaining William with a comprehensive 
estimate of his ancestors for twenty generations, 
and he did not bother to glance at them. 

His air of detached calmness was so exas- 
perating that I drew my revolver and fired. 
William sculled back for a few lengths with one 
twist of his tail, and looked up at me as care- 
lessly as if he knew all about bullets and angles 
of incidence. 

At the sound of the shot Marco came aft and 
peered down into the water. 

“Oh,’’ he said, in innocent surprise, ‘‘you 
were shooting at the little fish !’’ 

Abou snorted explosively. ‘‘A little pig to 
feed the little fish!’’ he said, in a very un- 
pleasant way. 

Their hands dropped to their knives, and we 
knew that the collision had come at last. 
Among Mohammedans ‘‘pig’’ is an unforgiv- 
able epithet. But suddenly Marco shoved the 
half-drawn blade back into its sheath and 
turned to Jamieson. 

‘*Look you!’ he said. ‘Tell this brave 
man to dive. I will dive also. Allah shall 
judge which of us is the food of that fish.’’ 

It was a typical Moro proposition, and the 
crew received it with a fierce cry of approba- 
tion. Then they separated into two little 
parties and stood scowling at each other and at 
us. Jamieson looked at them and at the shark, 
and shrugged his shoulders. Opposition would 
have been worse than useless. 

‘*William,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve been elected to 
Old Man Fate’s job fora day. Mind you play 
the game fair.’’ 

As the stones dropped I think every man of 
us held his breath as unconsciously as the divers 
themselves. But the shark did not stir. Per- 
haps he was puzzled, or suspicious of a trap. 
We watched the men slashing at the shells, 
and it seemed an hour till the bags were filled 
and they rose. 

‘*Thank God!’’ muttered Jamieson, beside 
me; but his rejoicing was premature. 

The divers lay on the little half-deck, gasping, 
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for each had stayed down to his limit in order 
to avoid the disgrace of rising first. But as 
soon as they were rested the men hauled up 
their anchors and they stepped over the side. 
‘**Let go!’ they cried together, and sank. 

Again the shark lay still. Three times they 
dived, and it was only when the stones were 
rising after the third trial that William moved. 
Theu he floated forward easily and nosed the 
lines and stones. 

‘*Allah!’’ cried one of the men, softly. ‘The 
next dive would be the last. 

‘*Stop them!’’ I shouted at Jamieson, pee- 
vishly. ‘‘Don’t let them try it again! It’s 
murder !’” 

He threw out his hands. ‘‘What can I do?’’ 
he said, helplessly. ‘‘They’re Moros !’’ 

But he turned and made them a passionate 
little speech. He might as well have spoken 
to the shark. 

‘*Let Allah decide,’’ said Marco, dispassion- 
ately, and Abou nodded assent. 

The scene that followed will always stand 
out in my memory for its sheer, cold-blooded 
recklessness. ‘The shark had retreated to the 
stern of the vinta after his investigation of the 
anchors, and now he lay rolling on his flukes 
as restlessly as a hound in leash. The two men 
turned toward the west and muttered a few 
words of prayer. Then they stepped over on 
their anchors without a glance into the water 
beneath them. 

‘*Let go!’ they cried together. 

As they sank we all drew a quick, hissing 
breath together. The great bulk of the shark 
started into quivering life, and he was a gray 
blur in the water. To port, Abou rose and 
struck out lazily for the vinta. The starboard 
line jerked convulsively for a moment, and a 
great bubble burst up through the water. Then 
the body of Marco drifted slowly upward in a 
welter of crimson foam, and we lifted him in. 
The great muscle of his thigh was torn half 
away. His heart was beating, but he never 
opened his eyes again. It was just as well, 
perhaps. The Moro shows the same contemp- 
tuous cruelty to a maimed man which charac- 
terized the Greeks. ° 

While we were working over the poor torn 
leg a sudden hubbub arose amid the crew. 
Marco’s friends were crying that the shark was 
still waiting, and that Abou must dive again. 
Jamieson turned on them hotly, quite shaken 
out of his indolence. 

**You dogs,’’ he cried, ‘‘this has gone far 
enough! Come and drink the blood of this 
boy, you vampires! One is enough for you. 
Abou shall not dive again !’’ 

** Listen, white man,’’ said the bowman, 


carelessly fingering a naked barong, the short, | 


heavy half-moon blade which a Moro throws 
with unerring skill. ‘This is not your quarrel. 
The yellow -haired one has a revolver, we 
know, but this knife will be in his heart if he 
moves a hand to touch it. This man must dive 
thisonee. The fish is close here. Allah knows 
whether this man is to live or die.’’ 

Jamieson started up, but Abou pushed in 
front of him. ‘‘It is a fair thing, white man,’’ 
he said, with the fatalism of his race. ‘‘I will 
dive,’”? and he stepped over on his anchor. 
‘*Let go,’’ he said, quietly. 

He reached the bottom, and the shark still] 
lay quiet, forty feet away. Abou began to fill 
his bag, and all at once the shark’s tail whipped 
viciously to right and left, and he glided for- 
ward slowly. We jerked at the line, and Abou 
kicked off from the bottom. 

The shark increased his speed, and we 


watched helplessly. Abou was rising fast, but | 


the shark was above him and moving faster. 
Suddenly I felt a tug at the holster on my hip. 

“Il won’t stand for that!’ cried Jamieson, 
cocking the revolver, and went over the side in 
a clean, powerful dive. 

Almost instantly the water below us began 
to boil and there was a dull, jarring explosion. 
‘Then Abou floated slowly up out of the boiling 
froth and swam feebly to an outrigger. The 
shark rose and made off rapidly, his back fin 
cutting an erratic wake that marked him as the 
most badly frightened fish in many oceans. 

Suddenly the bowman gave a little cry of 
triumph and dived into the clearing water. In 
a moment he rose with Jamieson in his arms, 
and we lifted him in. He was unconscious, of 
course, and bleeding from the nose and ears. I 
worked over him for hours, it seemed to me, 
and at last he groaned and opened his eyes. 
He stared up at me blankly for a while, and 
then the light of recognition began to dawn. 

‘Hello, Billy!’ he said, as if he had not 
seen me for months. He put his hand to his 
head and grinned ruefully. ‘‘Hope William’s 
head don’t ache like mine,’’ he said. 

At the sound of his voice Abou fell to the 
deck and crawled toward us. He clasped 
Jamieson’s feet and placed the crown of his 
head against them. 


‘*Thou art my father and my mother,’’ he | 


said. ‘‘I am thy slave.’’ And then one after 

the other those pirates did like homage to the 

only quality they admire, reckless courage. 
Jamieson grinned sheepishly and kicked feebly 


at their heads. ‘‘Take them away, Billy,’’ he | 


suid. ‘*This is no theater.’’ 

‘*Let them alone,’’ I said. ‘‘You ought to 
have the V. C. To take chances of being 
drowned and blown up and eaten all at once —’’ 

‘Never mind that, Billy,’’ said Jamieson, 
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| blushing like a girl. He tried to sit up, and | stupidly. ‘‘I thought that something made an 
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| nothing to work with save the large whee! 


|his eye fell on the revolver, which was still | awful noise’? Then he smiled. ‘‘I’m afraid | from an ox-cart and the “‘lags’’ and some oth 


clenched in his hand. He stared at it in sur-| that I’ve spoiled your little gun,’’ he said, 


gear from two old worn-out threshing-machines 


prise. ‘The barrel was blown off right in front | apologetically. ‘‘And now suppose you get| If I remember aright, the whole apparatus co: 


of the cylinder. | the boat ashore. I think,’’ said Jamieson, 


‘‘So that was what happened,’’ he said, | drowsily, ‘‘I think I’d like—to go—to—sleep.’’ 
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ADDISON’S JUGGERNAUT 
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had dawned ; and as is 


= 
always the case, the 
hopefulness which sprang 
from those new inventions led us to 
dream of others that would do the 
rest of the hard work. 

‘“Now if we could only contrive 
some way to pitch the hay on to 
grass, fresh-reeking from the the cart in the field and pitch it 
seythes, or catch the noontide fra- off in the barn, haying would be 
grance of the hot windrows of hay as we ‘‘tum- | nothing but fun!’? Addison used to say that 
bled’’ it up for the rack-cart, which came rattling | summer, ‘‘I wonder if we couldn’t?’’ 
out into the field. Again I hear the merry whit- But the horse-fork which hoists an entire 
te-whit of the whetstunes, the low rip of the | load at four forkfuls, swings it round and drops 
severed grass-stalks, the wearying note of the | it in the mow, was then unknown to us, and 
grindstone, and at last—after forenoons of | seemed too difficult to be made practical. At 
infinite length—the welcome toot of the old that time it looked easier to contrive some device 
dinner-horn. | for hoisting the hay upon the cart in the field; 

Once more I see Theodora, or Ellen, or | and I remember that Addison talked a great 
Halstead, coming afield in the blazing sunshine, dea] about this as we mowed, raked and pitched 
bringing that longed-for jug of cold water, | that summer. He was always the most re- 
tempered with a dash of molasses and ginger to sourceful among us, although Halstead and I 
keep the inordinate quantities which we drank | were keenly interested. 
from hurting us. Yet again the loud black Invention, however, proved by no means an 
thunder-shower rises in drear gloum over the | easy matter. None of us was able to hit on 
mountain, bent on drenching the whole day’s | anything which promised success for a long 
batch of hay. And then what hurry and scurry | time; not until the following March, in fact, 
there would be to pile a big load on the cart | while we were working up the year’s stock 
and rush it to the barn before the sheeted rain | of fire-wood in the yard before the wood- 
struck ! shed. 

Such was ‘‘haying’’ before the days of farm| Then one afternoon Addison suddenly threw 
machinery. down his ax, shouting: conta 

During all those first years of our sojourn at| ‘‘I’ve got it! I’ll take the ‘lags’ off our old 
the old homestead in Maine, the seventy or | threshing-machine and that pair of cart-wheels 
eighty tons of hay, for a large stock of cattle | up at the north barn!’ and he started to run 
and horses, had to be made and stored wholly | for the barn. 
by hand labor. Sixty acres of grass on upland, That was about the last of his helping us 
swale and meadow had to be mowed with | with the wood-pile that spring. He was up at 
| scythes, raked by hand-rakes, and pitched on | the north barn nearly all the time after that: 
and off the hay-rack by hand-forks. but in the course of a fortnight he had put 
| Little wonder that after four or five weeks of | together the most remarkable combination ever 
such labor, drinking so much water, perspiring | seen in that locality—either for loading hay or 
so profusely and toiling so many hours under /|any other purpose. Rumors concerning it 
the hot sun, we emerged from the ordeal fear- | spread abroad, and people came from afar to 
| fully tanned, indeed, but perceptibly thinner, | see it. For some reason it appeared to amuse 
| leaner, and sometimes sick. everybody tremendously, and the old north barn 

The first relief from the hardest of the work | floor, where Addison had set it up, rang with 
came in 1869, when the old squire purchased | laughter on those early spring days. 
the first mowing-machine and the first horse-| But the sight of it was as nothing to the 
| rake ever seen in that vicinity. sound of it. For when in motion it made a 
But the clatter of that new mower set our truly awful noise, rumbling, squeaking and 
| farm-horses crazy at first, and for a while we groaning; and some one soon nicknamed it ‘‘the 
were obliged to use a yoke of oxen to draw it, | howler.’”’ 
| Halstead walking beside them with a goad- Yet clumsy as it was, I am now quite positive 
| Stick, while Addison sat on the machine and that this was the first real hay-loader invented 
worked the levers. Even when propelled by | in America—for the new hay-loading machines 

















AYING - TIME 

at the old farm. 

What memories of hot 

July suns, palm-leaf hats and per- 

spiring faces rise at the thought 
of it! 

Again I seem to smell the early 

morning odors from the swaths of 








| slow ox-power, the new mower would cut as | on the market make use of the same principle | 


| much grass as three men; and the horse-rake | which Addison studied out that spring, and 


accomplished as much as four men. involve no new idea. The new machines are 


It seemed to us then, fresh from those back- comparatively light and portable, while Addi- 
aching scythes, that a golden epoch of haying | son’s was ponderous and clumsy, since he had 


him not over eleven dollars. 

The wheels of the two-wheeled ox-carts suc! 
as we then used. were wholly of wood, hubs 
spokes and fellies, and were very large aii) 
heavy, the hubs being fully eighteen inches j 
diameter. Two of these huge wheels and t): 
two small forward wheels of an old wagu: 
furnished Addison with the wheeled gear f: 
his hay-loader. 

For picking the hay up in the field, after i; 
is raked into windrows, he had perceived tha: 
some sort of revolving cylinder, or drum, wit 
projecting teeth like those of a_horse-rak; 
would be required; and to raise the hay fron 
this gathering-drum to the top of the hay-ra 
at the rear end, and drop it there, he had : 
devise a long ‘‘carrier’’ of some sort runnin 
upward. For this latter essential, he made us 
of both sets of lags from the two old threshin 
machines which I have mentioned—that is 1. 
say, the part of the threshing-machine on whi 
the horses walk, and which runs on iron truci.. 
up a little inclined track. As his carrier hi 
to be fully sixteen feet long, he joined the tw. 
sets of lags in one, and set them in a strong, 
lofty frame. 

A far lighter carrier would have answered :is 
well, or better, but these old lags were all thit 
he had to work with for this purpose. 

The frame supporting this long carrier wis 
made of white ash beams ; and the carrier itself 
was put in motion by a large rotary cylinder, 
consisting of a hollow log of yellow birch wood 
put on over the axle of the large wheels, betwee! 
them, and attached rather loosely, yet strongly, 
to the hubs of the wheels, so as to revolve wit) 
them about the axle, and yet give some little 
play for turning the machine round in the 
field. 

Addison had made a new, longer axle for the 
wheels, with the ends of it projecting outward 
through them on each side. It was on the ends 
of the axle, outside the wheels, that the frame 
supporting the carrier rested; the other or for- 
ward end of the frame was attached to the bed- 
pieces of the hay-rack with two clevises having 
iron pins which could be dropped into place, or 
pulled out to cast the machine loose from the 
cart. 

At the top the carrier revolved about a 
small axle set high in the frame. When thie 
cart moved forward, the large wheels of the 
loader revolved, turning the cylinder which set 
the carrier in motion. 

The other cylinder, or drum, which picked 
up the hay and passed it to the carrier, con- 
sisted merely of another hollow log off the same 
yellow birch-tree trunk, two feet in diameter 
and six feet long, put on the axle of the forward 
wagon-wheels and attached to the hubs, much 
as the other, so that it would turn with the 
wheels about the axle. The teeth—horse-rake 
teeth, shortened—were set in this second log 
drum, and were of a length nearly to touch the 
ground. 

Addison carried the iron axle of these old 

wagon-wheels to a blacksmith and had it drawn 
out so as to extend four inches beyond the hubs 
outside ; and to these projecting ends he attached 
the ash shafts which connected the drum and 
wheels to the wheels in front. 
When the machine moved astride the wind- 
| row of hay, the drum tarned with the wheels, 
| picked up the hay and passed it to the carrier, 
| which in turn passed it up the incline to the 
top of the hay-rack, where the man on the cart 
| took it with a fork and loaded it. 

To prevent the hay from falling off sidewise 
and being drawn into the wheels, or blown 
away by the wind, ‘‘guides,’’ made of light 
strips of board, were set on each side. And 
to keep the hay going steadily up the carrier, 
Addison drove a row of tenpenny nails into 
each lag, allowing the heads to protrude about 
two inches. He also contrived a semicircular 
guide behind the gathering-drum to keep the 
hay from falling back. 

Grandmother, the girls, and everybody at the 
farm came out to see the machine the first time 
we drove into the field to get a load of hay with 
it. Several of our neighbors came runing 
across lots, too, for we were making a feartul 
noise. 

No amount of greasing would keep the how |: 
quiet. It groaned and rumbled and creak 
till even steady old Bright and Broad rolled 
their eyes anxiously round to see what on eat! 
was following them. 

Grandmother laughed till she had to sit d: 
on a stone and fan herself; but the old sq 
| was not inclined to join in the hilarity. 
| considered it a wild scheme, although as a 
| he was tolerant of our projects. 
| It must be admitted, however, that the lo: ! 
worked pretty well. It picked up a winc:0 
of hay and passed it up to the man on the 
as fast as the oxen could walk. It gathered tlie 
hay up quite clean, too, and required but :\' 
raking after. 

It was necessary, however, that neither i: 
stones nor stumps should lie concealed in ‘he 
windrows under the hay. This had & 
looked out for in advance when the ha) 
raked. 

When the load was on, Addison pulle 
two iron pins attaching the loader to the 
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and then drove to the barn, leaving it standing 
there in the field, to be hitched on again when 
we came back. 

We considered it a success ; and several of our 
mueh-amused neighbors said the same. The 
old squire, however, would express no opinion 
further than to remark that it might do very 
well for lazy folks. 

Our chief difficulty was with the team in the 
field. Either the dreadful noise it made or 
else the unfamiliar drag which it set up at the 
rear end of the cart discomfited the horses 
amazingly ; and even when we used it attached 
to the ox-cart, the oxen showed similar signs of 
alarm and dislike. Moreover, it taxed the team 
somewhat heavily, for I suppose that the con- 
trivance must have weighed at least fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

Otherwise it 


a 








" worked pretty well—after a 
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Tw, HEN the word machinery is heard we 

are apt to think of it in the abstract as 
an immense power, but we do not think 
of it in any specific way. Abstractly it does 
not convey to us just what it means in the 
affairs of the world; so a few concrete illustra- 
tions will bring home to us just what it does 
mean. 

The manufacturing industries. of the United 
States, according to statistics collected in 1905, 
were carried on by artificial power, meaning 
steam, water, electricity and gas, equaling | 
14,500,000 horse-power. I shall use round 
numbers in these iliustrations, but shall keep 
as near the exact facts as reported by the 
government as possible. 

One horse-power is generally considered equal 
to the extreme energy of 6 men; so the horse- 
power of the manufacturing industries of our 
country is equal to 87,000,000 men, and they 
yepresent, or would represent, if in existence, a 
population of 391,500,000. That is, in order to 
carry on the manufacturing industries of the 
United States by hand-power alone in the old 
way, a population of 391,500,000 would be 
required. As a matter of fact, these industries 
are carried on by 5,400,000 men and women 
over 16 years of age, and they represent a pop- 
ulation of 24,300,000. 

The population of the United States is to-day 
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| clumsy fashion. 





something over 80,000,000. One can easily see 
the great comparison between modern methods | 
curied on by machinery, and what it would | 
require to carry on the same work by hand 
alone. In other words, the work of the 5,400, - 
000 men and women is supplemented by the 
work of 87,000,000 theoretically. 

I regret that the data are not at hand for a 
calculation of the power and its equivalent in 
transportation, but some years ago a skilled | 
engineer in Massachusetts made a calculation 
relative to the locomotives of the United States. 
If the work of the locomotives at that time were 
done on the common roads of the country, there 
would have been needed 54,000,000 horses and 
13,500,000 men. The work was done at the 
time of that calculation by 250,000 men and 
the locomotives. 

These figures are really staggering, not only 
in themselves, but in what they represent, and 
they also teach the importance of the work now 
being done by manufacturing establishments 
and by locomotives on our railroads as com- 
pared with the old methods of men and horses. 

In the industries themselves a man’s energy 
to-day is 6 times as great as it was before the 
introduction of power. These statements are 
almost incomprehensible, and specific illustra- 
tions must be used that we may understand from 
them as representative facts the power of ma- 
chinery and the enormous subdivision of labor. 

The newspaper-publishing business affords as 
g00d an illustration of the magical power of 
inventive genius as any other. 


Printing the Newspapers. 


ce NE of the latest sextuple stereotype per- 
fecting presses has an aggregate running 
capacity of 108,000 eight-page papers an 
hour. That is to say, 1 of these perfecting presses 
run by 1 pressman and 4 skilled laborers will 
print, cut at the top, fold, paste and count, with 
a supplement inserted, if desired, 108,000 eight- 
page papers in 1 hour. To do the presswork 
alone for this number of papers would take, 
under the old hand method, a man and a boy, 
working 10 hours a day, about 130 days; so a 
paper now published in the morning, printed, 
folded, cut and pasted before breakfast, would, 
vefore the edition was completed under the old 
et become a quarterly, or perhaps a semi- 
annual 
In the matter of ruling paper, the changes 
ave been startling. Under the primitive 
‘nethods, 100 reams of double-cap paper can 
be ruled on both sides with faint lines, by the 
\ se of a hand ruling-machine, in 146 hours, as 
“gainst 12 hours on a ruling-machine: with 
steam-power, a ratio of over 12 to 1 in favor of 
‘ne modern method; and 100 reams of single- | 
‘ap paper, with faint lines on both sides, 
vequired 4,800 hours under the primitive 
inethod of a ruler and quill, but under the 
‘nodern method, with a ruling-machine, the 
work is accomplished in 2 hours and 45 min- 
ites, a ratio of 1,900 to 1 in favor of the modern 
inethod. 
Take another well-known industry, boots and 
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We could get a load in about 
ten minutes with it, and we used it for as many 
as thirty loads that summer. 

Then a little later, in grain harvest, we tried 
it one afternoon for a load of oats in the south 
field, near which were growing three acres of 
corn. 

We had the oxen that day. Halstead was 
driving them. He always said afterward that 
there was a wasps’ nest under the windrow of 
oats, but he was not a wholly careful driver. 
Whether it was from wasps or the noise of the 
howler was never very clear. The oxen started 
suddenly to run, escaped from Halstead’s con- 
trol, and rushed down the slope of the oat-field 
into the corn. 


I never heard such a noise. It was a rumble 


and a groan combined, and when the howler | 


struck into the green corn, it took it up by the 
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| shoes. While the comparisons are difficult, 


owing to the complicated methods of manu- 
facture, yet enough can be stated to show quite 
clearly the subdivision of labor. Some of these 
methods require only one-third the time required 
by the hand methods. 

In eutting out cloth linings, it required 1 
hour and a little over 6 minutes under the 
machine method for a quantity of work, as 
against 3 hours and 20 minutes under the hand 
method; while in the operation of sewing back 
seams of quarters, where the sewing-machine 
took the place of the awl, needle, thimble and 
clamp, a certain amount of work is accom- 
plished in 50 minutes with modern machinery 
which took 33 hours and 20 minutes under the 
old hand method, or about one-fortieth of the 
time by machinery compared to the time 
required by hand. In nearly all the methods 
where sewing is done, similar ratios are ob- 
served, some being greater and some less, as in 
sewing the button pieces by hand it required 75 
hours, as against 33% minutes by the sewing- 
machine, a ratio of 135 to 1 in favor of the 
machine. 


Boots and Buttons. 


Ss 


O in the making of the linings to boots 
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roots, and loaded a stream of it, dirt and all, on 
top of the oats in the rack. 

Addison, who was on the cart, jumped down, | 
and we all three ran through the corn, trying 
to head the oxen off and stop them; but they 
had too much the start of us. They ran the 
whole width of the corn-field, and never stopped 
till they brought up with a crash against the 
stone wall on the lower side of the south field. 

It proved a bad wreck. Not only was the 
hay-rack smashed, but on reaching the team, 
we found the nigh ox badly injured, so much 
so that he was not of much use again until 
spring. The howler, indeed, was about the 
only thing which had not suffered; that loomed 
up as tall as ever. 

There were visitors at the farmhouse that 
day; but even indoors the old squire had heard 
| the terrific noise and outcries from the south | 
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| in making ready-made clothing, as the use of 


] 


| dies for cutting out a large number of pieces at 
one operation, instead ‘of cutting them out 
singly by hand, that a comparison between the 
| two methods is easily shown. To make 100 
| worsted Prince Albert coats of a certain size 

there are required by hand 22 different opera- 

tions, and by machinery 28, and 6 different 

workmen under the hand method, and 71 under 
| the machine method ; but when we come to the 
| time necessary to complete this number of coats, 
| we find that under the hand system it would 
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field. He came hastening out, and when he 
saw that broad lane of devastation through his 
corn, and found what had happened to the 
cart and to poor old Bright, he gave a glance 
at the lofty howler, then turned sharply on 
Addison. 

**I never want to see that Juggernaut in my 
field again!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Bear that in 
mind.”’ 

That evening we hauled it from the field and 
stood it up behind the north barn, as much out 
of the old gentleman’s sight as possible. It 
stood there for several years, and was never 
used again. 

Yet I now imagine that, with a little more 
appreciation and encouragement, Addison might 
have patented his device and made a success- 
ful invention of it. So far as I can learn, it 
was the first hay-loader in the United States. 
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embroidered bands and sleeves, can be turned 
out by 1 hand in 440 hours, but 215 different 
persons working with machinery could produce 
the same quantity of goods in about 100 hours, 
while 10 dozen plain muslin underskirts, with 
5 tucks and hemmed bottoms, requiring 500 
hours by hand, can be made in 78 hours by 
machinery. 

To take up the matter of medicines, we find 
that our machinery has invaded the field of 
hand labor. To prepare 100,000 five - grain 
Dover’s powder tablets, 4 operations by hand 
and 12 by machinery are necessary, with 4 
different workmen employed under the former 
and 20 under the latter. The difference in time 
is marked, indeed, 1,000 hours being required 
by hand and only 47 by machinery. 

In the ordinary things to which we pay but 
little attention, the variations are great. Take 
ordinary sheet-iron signs of a certain size. . To 
print 100 of them would require 400 hours by 





| require 3,301 hours, and under machinery 1,375 
| hours. | 
| ‘The ratio is very high in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Five hundred yards of cotton- 
ades, 28-inch twill, 3 15-100 yards per pound, | 
require under hand labor 19 different opera- ' 
tions, and under machine labor 48. The num- 
ber of persons employed by hand would be 3 
only, while under machinery 252 different 
| workmen would be employed, and the time 
| necessary to finish this amount of cloth would 





| require under hand labor 7,534 hours, as 
| against a little over 84 hours by machinery. 

| In the manufacture of 100,000 plain white | 
envelopes, known as Number 6%4, under the 
| hand method there are only 4 different opera- 
tions, and under machinery 19. To produce this | 





hand and a little over 2 hours by machinery. 


Relief for Stevedores. 


fw)" are not apt to think of the saving of 


time in transportation, and yet our 
machinery plays its part ina wonderful 
way. To transfer 100 boxes (of from 400 to 
700 pounds each) of bacon from the dock to the 
steamship under the old stevedore methods 29 
different operations by hand and 8 by machinery 
are required, the different workmen employed 
being 27 by the former and 158 by the latter 
method, while the time required to transfer this 


| amount of bacon under the old method would be 


something over 48 hours and about 33 hours by 
machinery. In loading 100 tons of iron ore on 


and shoes, a certain amount of work number of envelopes would require under the | cars it would take 200 hours by hand and a little 


can be done in 2 hours and 40 minutes | hand method 4 different workmen, and under | less than 3 hours by machinery. 


with a machine which would take 33 hours and 


| machinery 29, but it would require the 4 per- 


In repairing 1 mile of dirt road, 800 hours 


more by hand. In sewing the linings to quar-| sons to work 434 hours, while the 100,000) would have to be expended by men alone, and 
ters, the ratio in favor of the machine is 37 to| envelopes could be produced by machinery in | something over 20 hours only when machinery 


4, and in sewing the vamps to the quarters, a 
difficult part of the upper stitching work, the 
efficiency of the machine over hand is about 40 
to 1. 

The operations employed in cutting the insoles 
and outsoles are interesting, but they vary 
greatly according to different qualities. Under 
the hand method, by the use of a knife and a 
pattern, a certain number of insoles can be cut 
in 3 hours and 20 minutes, and after being 
tempered, fitted to the last, hammered and 
rounded to proper shape, 11 hours and 40 min- 
utes were consumed, while by the aid of a sole 
cutting-machine itself, the work can be done in 
50 minutes. 

A very interesting part of the work in ma- 
king boots and shoes is the lasting. This oper- 
ation gives shape to the product, and skill is 
required in the assembling of materials, and so 
forth. In lasting 100 pairs it takes by machine 
18 hours, as against 86 hours and 40 minutes by 
hand. In sewing the outsoles to the welts, the 
ratio is about 54 to 1 in favor of the machine 
method. The greatest efficiency in the opera- 
tion of nailing heels on the shoes is shown by 
the fact that in nailing 100 pairs of heels it 
required only 39 3-10 minutes for trimming 
them, while it takes 53 hours and 20 minutes 
to do the same work by hand. 

So we might go through all the operations 
necessary to complete a certain number of boots 
or shoes, but the complications are too great to 
state exactly the number of persons working on 
a given number. But in 1865, to make 100 
pairs of men’s fine-grade, calf-welt lace shoes, 
single soles, it required 76 different operations 
by hand, while in later years, when machinery 
did most of the work, there were 146 different 
operations. One man performed all the opera- 
tions in the earlier period, and there were 140 
different workmen employed in the machine 
process; and while the time to complete the 
100 pairs by 1 man would have been 2,225 
hours, by machinery the time required is 296% 
hours. 

In making 100 gross of a certain grade of 
coat buttons, the number of operations under 
hand and machine labor is the same, being 9, 
and the number of different workmen under 
hand was 6, as compared with 9 working by 
machinery, but the hours required to complete 
this number by hand are 115, and by machinery 
a little over 14 hours. 

The clothing industry offers an illustration, 


}and this is an industry in which every one is 


interested. There are so many improvements 


| 31 hours. 

| In manufacturing men’s collars, it would 
require to produce 100 dozen 11 operations by | 
hand and 25 by machinery, and 2 different 
| workmen by hand and 121 by machinery, 
| while it would take the 2 men 1,350 hours to 
| produce this number, as against 191 hours by 
machinery. 





More Hours Saved. 


IT N the manufacture of jewelry, this sub- 
division of labor is illustrated by the 

BAS production of 100 brooches, with solid 
| gold fronts. To do this would require 15 different 
operations by hand and 19 by machinery, 8 dif- 
ferent workmen by hand and 17 by machinery, 
but the 8 workmen would have expended 3,215 
hours, while under machinery 398 hours would 
be necessary to turn out that number of articles, 

In producing 1,000 copies of a lithograph with 
10 colors, 10% by 15% inches, 5 operations by 
hand and 10 by machinery are required, 15 
different workmen by hand and 65 by machin- 
ery, but it would require the hand workers to 
expend 166 hours, while 30 hours are all that 
would be necessary to produce that quantity of 
lithographs by machinery. 

The reduction in the price of matches is well 
illustrated by the difference between hand and 
machine power, the time required to produce a 
certain quantity being 259 hours by hand and 
only 29 by machine. 

The marvels of machinery in printing and 


| is used. Ten 


thousand leather shoe - laces 
which would take 650 hours to make by hand 
would require 10 hours only by modern methods. 

So a great many illustrations might be given, 
requiring a volume to recite the facts, but these 
relating to the ordinary things that come under 
our eyes from day to day are sufficient to illus- 
trate the subdivision of labor consequent upon 
the use of machinery. 

These illustrations can be extended to almost 
every branch of manufacturing, and even to 
agriculture, the manufacture of implements 
used in the latter great industry, in the produc- 
tion of all things relating to ships, the manu- 
facture of books, all the processes of book- 
binding and blank-book-making, the production 
of bread, brick, brooms and brushes, carpets, 
the latter showing a vast difference, 1,000 yards 
of 9-wire body Brussels requiring by hand over 
4,000 hours and by machinery only about 500. 

The production of all materials used in the 
making of carriages and wagons offers very 
startling variations, as, for instance, in the 
production of 1,000 axle yokes, which would 
require by hand nearly 2,000 hours, while 
machinery turns them out in 10 hours. Clay 
and pottery products, the manufacture of clocks 
and watches, combs, the coopering of barrels and 
casks, all convince one that the age of machinery 
is really here. 

In the production of cordage and twine, 562 
hours were necessary to produce 500 pounds of 
one-quarter-inch twisted hemp sash cord, and 
now machinery will turn out the same quantity 





publishing are of great interest, as already 
indicated in the matter of newspapers. Ten 
| thousand copies of a 64-page magazine can be 
| printed and folded in about 15 hours by ma- 
| chinery, while the same processes would have 
| required under hand methods 3,170 hours. 
| And this leads to an illustration in type- 
founding. To make 100 pounds of nonpareil 
| Roman-face type requires 200 hours by hand 
| and only 17% hours by machinery. The publish- 
ing business is also expanded by the use of ty pe- 
setting machines. To set 10,000 ems of agate, 
minion and nonpareil type for newspaper work 
would take 4 men by hand and 15 by machine, 
while the time required is 15 hours by hand, 
and 2 hours and 38 minutes by machine. 

| The tobacco industry also furnishes interest- 





in 3% hours. 


The Benefit to Mankind. 


[iy ERY many writers have speculated on 

the efficiency of man to-day as compared 
with his efficiency 100 years or more 
ago. The results of the calculation agree gener- 
ally with the attitude of the one making the 
calculation. It has been stated that the effi- 
ciency of a man’s labor to-day is as 1,000 to 1 
in the olden time, but it seems to the writer an 
impossibility to arrive at a fairly accurate state- 
ment in this respect. That is, the factors of 
such a calculation are so varied, so complicated 
and elusive, that it is difficult mathematically 
to combine them so as to produce an accurate 
statement. 





| ing illustrations. One hundred thousand paper- 
wrapped cigarettes, 10 in a box, can be turned | 
out by hand in 990 hours, while only 149 hours 
are necessary by machinery. 

Again, 10 dozen plain muslin chemises, with 





For instance, as shown, the manufacturing 
industries of the country represent on the whole 
the ratio of 6 to 1, but in very many industries 
this ratio bears no relation to the facts. Again, 











even if that ratio of 6 to 1 is correct, it means 
nothing whatever compared to the quantity of 
goods that the efficiency of man, supplemented 
by the energy of machinery, can produce. 

With the old spinning-wheel a spinner could 
produce at a time only 1 thread, but with the 
modern spinning-machine, especially the mule- 
spinner, 2,200 threads can be produced under 
the superintendence of 1 man and a helper. 

So wide is the range in the operations referred 
to in this article that the number of hours’ work 
is perhaps the best thing from which to make 
a calculation. In many of the operations speci- 
fied, the number of different workmen employed 
under machinery is far greater than under the 
hand system, for in making a certain number 
of pairs of shoes 1 man 50 or more years ago 
would have been employed in all the different 
operations, while to-day 140 men are employed. 

The readers of The Companion may ask 
whether, in the light of the facts given so 
briefly, there is not a great displacement of 
labor. The answer is that while the individual 
may be displaced, and usually is by the intro- 
duction of machinery, the aggregate number of 
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Ernestine made no demur to 
the Hartwood plan, as she under- 
stood it. The annual meeting of the 
missionary society, whose work was 
nearest the good lady’s heart, was to 
be held that same week at Truxton, 
one of the important towns on the 
lake, and she was deep in prepara- 
tion of reports and arrangements 
with reference to it. She did not, 
therefore, give even her usual attention to Bai- 
ley’s announcement that she was invited to 
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| persons employed increases. The effect of ma- 
chinery is to produce goods for consumption 
that would not have been consumed if produced 
by hand, but the great facts to disprove the 
displacement of labor idea are derived from 
wider investigations. As, for instance, in this 
country alone the proportion of the whole pop- 
ulation employed in any remunerative work 
constantly increases, notwithstanding the great 
development of machinery. This fact alone 
answers the question whether machinery dis- 
places labor. . 

Another great fact adds force to this state- 
ment. In all countries where machinery has 
been greatly developed there is to be found a 
lower relative proportion of unemployed, while 
in those countries where machinery has been 
developed more slowly or in slighter degree, 
the number of unemployed is greater. 

Very many facts might be produced to show 
what machinery has done for civilization, for 
the improvement of the health of the people, 
and for the increase in their comforts. The 
inventive genius of the world is still working, 
but it works in the interest of humanity. 
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had taken her grip, 
and was leading her through the 
crowd. 

**I spoke for a hack,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘because it was raining so 
hard. It isn’t far to go.’’ 

‘*But when is May coming?’’ 
Bailey gasped, as they came out 
from the station to where a line of 
dripping carriages waited. 

‘‘Here you are!’’ one of the 
drivers called. ‘‘There’s such a crowd I had 
to double up fares; but I’ll take you two out 

, 


Hartwood to a dance, and that some of the | first.’ 


others were going. 

‘* Where shall you stay overnight?’’ she 
asked; and Bailey replied, with studied care- 
Jessness : 

‘Oh, the others have made arrangements for 
me.’’ She was uneasily conscious that, despite 
her absorption, Aunt Ernestine would probably 
have asked more questions about her invitation, 
had it not been that she fully trusted her niece ; 
and Bailey knew perfectly well 
that she was not justifying her 
aunt’s trust. 

**But I’m not trying to deceive 
her,’’ she said to herself, stoutly. 
‘*T am merely keeping May’s 
secret. A confidence is a sacred 
thing. I would not betray even an 
enemy.”’ 

Half Centre Orton had gone to 
Truxton the afternoon that she 
took the train for Hartwood. She 
was glad of this, for because of it 
she met no one who was likely to 
guess, when she boarded the up 
train, that she carried her party 
dress in her valise. Three hours 
later she was eagerly scanning the 
platform before the Turner Junc- 
tion station for May and her 
teacher. 

The station was thronged with 
people who had been waiting for 
the train from the south. Bailey 
was trying to save two places for 
her friends, and dared not leave 
her seat, but she watched closely 
from her window on the station 
side of the train. 

No May appeared, however. 
‘The train that should have brought 
her from the city stood on a side 
track, and its passengers were 
pressing into the car where Bailey 
sat, but she could see not one 
familiar face. 

Some one turned over the re- 
versed seat she had been trying 
to hold, and sat down in front 
of her. She could not protest, 
for the train was already in motion, and May 
was not in sight. 

‘*She is probably in the next car,’’ Bailey 
thought. ‘‘She will come through, looking for 
me, as soon as we are fairly started.’’ 

She knew better, however. In her heart she 
was sure that May was not on the train, and a 
thousand fears assailed her. 

It was raining when the train pulled into 
the Hartwood station. Bailey alighted with the 
others, feeling dismal enough. She told herself 
that she did not expect May to come to meet her in 
the rain. She was probably safe at the boarding- 
house, and—oh, yes, there was Harlow! 

He came hurrying to meet her, carrying a 
big, wet umbrella. 

“*Good for you!’’ was his greeting. ‘‘I knew 
you were a girl of some gumption. May hasn’t 
a bit.’”’ 

Bailey laughed. It was good to see some one 
she knew. ‘*‘Where is May ?’’ sheasked. ‘‘What 
train did she get?’’ 


“‘She didn’t get any.’’ Harlow’s tone was 


Harlow caught Bailey’s arm for a moment 
before he helped her into the carriage. 

‘Don’t say anything,’’ he whispered, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘There are others in the hack. May 
isn’t coming. The gooseberry found out at the 
last minute that May hadn’t got permission 
from the principal, after all, any more than 
she had from home, and she backed out. It 
was like May to bungle things like that, and 
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“PA'S OUT HITCHING UP NOW, BUT YOU DON 
NEED TO HURRY." 


she didn’t let me know in time to wire you.’’ 
There was no time for anything further. The 
driver was holding the door open for them. 

‘In you go, sis!’? Harlow said, loudly, and 
handing the valise to the driver, he sprang in 
after her. 

Bailey was hardly conscious of what was 
taking place. Her brain was busy with the 
appalling fact that May had not come, was not 
coming. 

‘*How’s mother?’’ Harlow asked, speaking 
very distinctly. ‘There were two ladies on the 
opposite seat. 

“She went to the missionary meeting this 
morning,’’ Bailey answered, remembering that 
she had seen Mrs. Winston driving to the station 
with missionary guests as she came home from 
school. 

Harlow seized upon her reply with surprising 
enthusiasm. 

‘*That’s good,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad she did. 
Anybody else go?”? He seemed to take a deep 





interest in that missionary meeting, and asked 
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a number of questions, although scarcely noting 
her replies. Indeed, the rattle of the carriage 
quite drowned her voice. She was aware that 
the ladies facing them were talking to each 
other, but she got no very clear idea of them 
or of their conversation. Every faculty seemed 
to be numbed by an overwhelming sense of 
dismay. 

In what seemed an incredibly short time the 
carriage stopped, and Harlow sprang out and 
helped her to alight. 

‘See you later !’’ he called to the driver, and 
carrying her valise, led the way up a brick 
walk. 

‘*You played up to my talk like a trump,” 
he said. ‘‘How quick you were to catch on, 
when I had no chance to explain !’’ 

She wondered vaguely what he was talking 
about. Then the front door of a house opened, 
and she saw a lady standing in the glare of a 
hall gaslight. 

‘*Here we are, Mrs. Chandler; just my sister 
and myself! The others couldn’t come, after 
all.’’ 

He rattled off an introduction, with a quick 
jerk, as Mrs. Chandler drew the shrinking girl 
within doors. ‘‘How do you do, Miss Winston ?’’ 
she said, in acknowledgment. 

se Why,”’ Bailey began, ‘*T am —” 
Harlow interrupted before she could finish. 

**She’s all wet. The train was late, too. 
May will just have time to get her supper and 
dress before I come back.’’ 2 

He had turned her over to Mrs. Chandler, 
and was already going. 

‘**T’m on the committee, you know,’’ he said, 
in parting, ‘‘and I’ve a lot to do, but I’ll, be 
back for you before nine o’clock, sis.’”” This 
last with a wink at Bailey, Mrs. Chandler’s 
back being turned. That lady was already 
going up-stairs with Bailey’s valise, and the 
girl followed like one in a dream. 

She looked in dismay at her own reflection in 
the glass when Mrs. Chandler had left her, 
with the remark that supper was just ready. 
|Ten minutes later, when the lady came up- 
| stairs again, having failed to make her hear 
the loudest call, Bailey still stood by the bureau, 
wearing her hat and coat. 

‘“*T’m afraid you don’t feel well,’’ Mrs. 
Chandler said, insome alarm. ‘‘Do come down 
and have some supper, right off. That will 
warm you, and you can lie down a minute 
before your brother gets back.’’ 

Her brother! Did Harlow Winston actually 
expect her to go to the party as his sister? 
Mrs. Chandler was helping her to remove her 
hatand coat. Bailey must tell her 
at once, and she must get the night 
train back home. 

But it seemed a physical impos- 
sibility for her to open her mouth 
and explain. The predicament was 
tooawful. She did not know how 
to explain it. What would Mrs. 
Chandler think? 

Mrs. Chandler, in the meantime, 
had divested her of her hat and 
coat, and slipping a comfortable 
arm about her, led her down- 
stairs. 

**You’re cold and tired,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s such a long, hard trip 
from the city. You'll feel all right 
after a good cup of tea.’’ 

They were in the dining-room 
now, and she was being introduced 
to Mr. Chandler, a kindly-faced, 
elderly man. There were three 
extra places at table. Evidently 
the others had been expected. 

**IT expect your brother’s disap- 
pointed not to have the other girls 
along,’’ Mr. Chandler said, as they 
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satdown. ‘‘But he’s pretty lucky 
to have a sister that looks like 
you.”’ 

‘““Now, pa, don’t you tease. 


Miss Winston’s dead tired,’’ his 
wife said, good-naturedly. ‘‘I don’t 
believe you were dressed warm 
enough,’’ she added, looking at 
Bailey. ‘‘Do they look after you 
well at boarding-school ?’’ 

‘*Boarding-school?’’ Bailey did 
not think for a moment. 

‘*Why, yes,’”’ wasthe reply. ‘‘I 
understood your brother to say you was coming 
from the city, where you go to boarding- 
school.’’ 

‘Oh, yes; but really, Mrs. Chandler, I am 
quite warmly dressed. It must have been the 
heat of the cars, I —’’ 

She took a drink of tea, scalding hot, to avoid 
meeting Mrs. Chandler’s eyes. It seemed to 
her that the good landlady must see that there 
was something wrong about her. It was tor- 
ture to sit there and go through the motions 
of eating her supper while all the time she 
was dreading the kindly questions that might 
betray her and wondering how she should 
be able to stay -away from the party. She 
dared not ask them about the evening trains. 
She would have to wait until Harlow re- 
turned. 

When the meal was over, she went miserably 
back to her room, where, presently, Mrs. Chand- 
ler followed, to help her dress. 

‘*Your brother bargained with Mr. Chandler 
to take you both over to the hall in the surrey,’’ 
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she said. ‘‘Pa’s out hitching up now, but 
you don’t need to hurry.”’ 

She added this because Bailey suddenly sat 
down and stared at her miserably. Poor Bailey 
had planned that when Harlow came she would 
have him take her to the station. She did not 
care what time she reached Centre Orton that 
night. But if Mr. Chandler was going to drive 
them, they must go to the hall. 

She pulled herself together and began to un- 
pack her dress. Her pet gown lay before them 
presently, the pretty golden brown she had 
worn at the Entre Nous party, and Mrs. 
Chandler exclaimed over it in delight. She 
helped her dress, talking all the while in a 
motherly fashion that made Bailey long to 
lay her head on her broad shoulder and 
tell her just how she hated the snarl she was 
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‘*My girl’s married and gone away now,’’ 
Mrs. Chandler was saying. ‘‘ That’s what 
made pa and me leave the farm and come into 
town to live. My, but we miss her! She 
was a good girl, and dreadful pretty, if I do 
say it. And she never gave me an anxious 
minute in all her life. My, but that is a pretty 
dress !’” 

She was stroking down the golden brown 
folds, and did not see the hot flush that crept 
up to Bailey’s hair at her words. 

Truly, the way of the transgressor is hard, 
and in Bailey’s case it seemed an impossible 
way to leave, once she was started in it. With 
Mr. Chandler on the front seat of the surrey, 
turning every now and then to address a sociable 
remark to his young ‘‘fares,’’ she had no possible 
chance to tell Harlow that she meant to go 
home. 

Moreover, she had been unable to bring her 
valise, and she did not see how they could 
return for it. ‘They were entering the door at 
the big hall before she found the chance to 
speak. 

“T can’t do it! I can’t go as your sister, 
Harlow!’’ she gasped. ‘‘You mustn’t intro- 
duce me that way! You mustn’t!’’ 

He stared at her in amazement. 

‘*Pshaw, Bailey !’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve got to 
face it out now. I can’t introduce you any 
other way to the reception committee. I told 
the doctor my sister had come. There’d be an 
awful row if it was found out now.’’ 

So it came about that presently she found 
herself being greeted by what seemed to her an 
endless line of grown people, ladies and gentle- 
men, members, she knew, of the faculty, who 
spoke to her kindly, calling her ‘‘Miss Win- 
ston,’’ and hoped her brother would see that 
she had a pleasant time. She never knew how 
she got through the ordeal, but it was over 
at last, and she was walking with Harlow 
down the room, while he assured her that she 
would not have to see any of the grown people 
again. 

The dancing-hall presented a most brilliant 
appearance. Even the Entre Nous parties, 
which were Bailey’s standard of magnificence, 
paled to insignificance in comparison. The 
main floor was devoted to the dancers, but 
round it on three sides ran a_low-railed 
baleony, where sat handsomely gowned ladies 
and men in evening clothes, who were looking 
on. 

‘*They’ ve got the gooseberry habit here, you 
see’? Harlow grinned, nodding toward this 
baleony. ‘‘But never you fear; everything’s 
coming out all right.’’ 

The band began to play, and he whirled her 
suddenly away in a delightful waltz. Baile) 
had never before stepped to such music, and 
she dearly loved to dance. Long before tlie 
waltz was over her color had come back, her 
eyes were bright, and she was entering into the 
spirit of the festivities. Harlow surveyed her 
approvingly. 

‘*Now you begin to look like yourself,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m glad of it, for here comes Fosdick. 
I promised him an introduction.’’ 

Bailey had heard Harlow speak of his chum, 
Frank Fosdick, and she turned toward him 
with interest. Harlow mumbled something b) 
way of introduction. 


‘I’ve got to be everywhere to-night,’’ he 


said, ‘‘but I’ll look you up every now and 
then. Frank will help you have a good time, 
too.’’ 


He was off, and young Fosdick possesse 
himself of her program. 

“Tl want a lot of dances,’’ he said. ‘‘Ma) 
I?”? and he put down his initials in two « 
three places. 

There were no other names besides Harlow’ s 
on the card. 

“‘Isn’t this a lark!’? Frank said, handin 
back the card. ‘‘Do you know, Harlow 
wouldn’t tell me your real name. Won’t you’’’ 

“Ohl? Bailey looked at him with anxiovs 
eyes. 

‘‘T had forgotten for a minute,’’ she saic. 
“Do youknow? Doall the boysknow? Wh: 
shall I do?’’ 

Fosdick stared at her frankly. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘if you aren’t the funnies' 
To do a game thing like this and then feel | 
about it !’’ 

Tie seemed to be turning the matter over 11!) 
mind. 

‘Don’t you worry about it,’’ he finally sa 
reassuringly. ‘‘’Tisn’t anything much, a! 
all. Why, I went toa girls’ school party ©! 











as a girl’s brother. I had no end of fun. A 
whole lot of girls were ‘on,’ you know.’’ 

‘*Are a lot of the boys ‘on’ here to-night?’’ 
Bailey asked. It seemed to her she could not 
stay a moment if they were. 

‘“‘No. On my word of honor. Harlow never 
told a fellow except me. ‘He had to do that, 
because I know May Winston, you know. 
Besides, I know just how it happened, and 
that makes it different.’’ 

‘*T wish I knew how it happened!’’ wailed 
Bailey, under her breath. ‘‘I never dreamed 
of doing anything like this.’’ 

‘*Well, just don’t you worry,’’ Frank said 
again. ‘‘Harlow and I are going to look after 
you, and it'll be all right.’’ 

If Bailey could have known it, he really 
exerted himself a great deal to be as good as his 
word. He was a good-natured boy, whose 
greatest fault was thoughtlessness. When he 
saw that Bailey was distressed by her false 
position, he was honestly sorry, and showed it 
by seeing that she had partners from among 
the nicest boys in the class. He introduced her 
to a number of the girls present, as well, but 
Bailey was afraid to talk much with these, and 
was glad that either Frank or Harlow was 
usually hovering about when she was in danger 
of being left with them. 

She and her partner were resting for a mo- 
ment near the music stand. He was a sturdily 
built, fair-haired boy, with honest blue eyes 
and a big, homely mouth, that had a pleasant 
trick of smiling. He looked trustworthy, and 
Harlow had told Bailey that he was captain of 
the school eleven. He beamed upon her when 
she told him that she herself captained a basket- 
ball-team. 

They were deep in a discussion of the merits 
of the two games. Scott Hayes thought he had 
never before met a girl who had such practical 
knowledge of football, and he waxed enthusiastic 
in talking with her. 

‘It’s a great thing to teach us fellows fair- 
ness,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you find that so with 
your game among girls?’’ 

‘‘Indeed I do!’’ cried Bailey. ‘‘If you play 
square ball, you learn to hate everything else 
that isn’t square.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ Scott replied, ‘‘every time. 
I’m glad I met you,’’ he added. ‘‘Harlow 
never told me his sister was athletic.’’ 

At the speech all Bailey’s misery came rush- 
ing back. She had actually forgotten she had 
been acting a lie at the very instant that she 
had talked to this clear-eyed boy about square 
play. 

“‘Oh,’’ she stammered, in confusion, ‘‘it’s 
only at home I’ve been on the team! I’ve 
never played at Estermore.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ he exclaimed, in surprise, ‘I thought 
they had a fine team there!’’ 

‘*I—I believe so. I’ ve never given the matter 
much attention.’’ 

He looked at her now in open astonish- 
ment. 

**I don’t see how such a good player as you 
must be could help giving the matter attention,’’ 
he said. 

Bailey’s voice, as she replied, sounded to her 
far away and inexpressibly silly. 

“T suppose it does seem queer,’’ she was 
saying. ‘‘But—you see—there are so many 
things to think of there.’’ 

“*T see.”? There was a touch of quiet scorn 
in Scott’s voice. ‘‘You believe in diversity of 
interests, don’t you? SodoI.’? He was look- 
ing straight past her as he talked. Bailey’s 
cheeks were scarlet now. 

“TI always try to vary my own interests,’’ 
Scott went on. ‘‘For instance, here I play 
football and do a little studying, but at home I 
spend my vacations trimming girls’ hats and 
giving dancing lessons. It adds variety to life, 
don’t you think ?’’ 

He turned his honest blue eyes square upon 
her now, and Bailey almost quailed before 
their blaze of wrath, but he still talked on, and 
she listened helplessly. 

‘‘And then I string beads, too. ’Tisn’t so 
much fun, perhaps, as stringing supposed green- 
horns ; but it passes the time.’’ 

It was a cruel revenge to take just because he 
thought a girl had been drawing him on to 
make conversation, but Scott Hayes hated lying, 
and Bailey knew, as she returned his glance, 
that he thought she had lied to him about 
playing basket-ball. The thought touched her 
own spirit, even though it made her realize 
that that was exactly what she had done in 
reality. 

“*Yes,”’ she said, incisively, ‘‘I should think 
it might,’? and then, to her great relief, she 
saw Harlow coming toward them. She turned 
to greet him, and with a bow of satirical polite- 
ness, Scott took his departure. 

“IT want to go home! 1 must go home!’’ 
were the first words she spoke to Harlow as 
he came up. 

**Well, you’re home early !’? was Mrs: Chand- 
ler’s greeting, as she admitted Bailey. ‘‘I call 
that real sensible. Some folks they can never 
get away till the last gun fires.’’ 

“My sister has to go back on the early 
train,”” was Harlow’s mumbled explanation. 
Kt. call for her early, to get the half past 
six. 

He ran down the steps, and once more Bailey 
followed her kindly landlady up-stairs. 

“*He thought I was a liar,’’ she whispered 
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to herself, with a heavy heart, as she went 
wearily about the little room, preparing for bed. 
‘*Well, Bailey Seabright,’’ she addressed this 





speech scornfully to her reflection in the glass, | 
‘*what else are you, anyway, do you think?” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HEN the Arap- 

ahoes were run 

in and herded 
round Fort Para,’’ said the Indian trader, ‘‘I 
was q' under a government license, in 
one of Bent’s high blockhouses, the only one of 
that old string of posts left intact. I was three 
miles out from the fort, and wasn’t allowed to 
carry my trade any nearer. 

‘*Those Arapahoes were the ugliest reds on 
Uncle Sam’s domain, and they made life a 
burden to me. Once or twice a week it was 
necessary for me to make a trip to the agency. 
As I had only one helper, Perrin, I had to go 
alone, and each time I had to run the gantlet 
of those riotous Arapahoes. 

‘“*The rascals well knew that I had no mili- 
tary standing, that I was doing business inde- 
pendently and on sufferance; and on my way 
past their village they would crowd round me, 
begging, wheedling or threatening, according to 
their mood. 

‘***Hiaah! You heap rich—you give dollar !’ 
one would shout, thrusting his leering face and 
grimy paw under my nose. And others would 
leap at me, yelling, ‘Saskwit! Saskwit!’ 
(Money! Money!) And they would flourish 
their weapons threateningly until I drew my 
six-shooter and thrust them out of my path. 

‘*Always they demanded money to replace 
guns and cartridges which had been taken 
away from them. In some mysterious way, 
too, breech-loaders and cartridge-belts began to 
appear among them, and as there were no 
further orders from headquarters for disarming 
them, I was at last compelled to ask the Indian 
agent, who alone had authority to act in my 
behalf, to furnish me with police escort. 

‘*Thereafter two of these same Arapahoes,— 
raw recruits to the agency police, —uniformed in 
blue and armed with needle-guns, guarded me 
going and coming from my store. 

‘*These new policemen were jeered by their 
fellows as ‘saskwit soldiers,’ but their uniforms 
covered the arm of the Great Father, and my 
further errands at fort and agency were done 
in peace. In the latter part of that winter a 
big bunch of buffaloes were stalled in deep 
snows up the river, and the Arapahoes went 
out and made a killing. Their -teepees were 
piled with meat and robes, and for a while we 
heard of nothing but jubilation among them. 
They could not trade their robes, of course, 
until the skins were fleshed, dried, and prepared 
for baling and storing. 

“It was well into April, I think, when they 
all piled on me at once for their spring trade. 
Though I thought nothing of it when a crier, 
after their fashion, gave me notice of a day set 
for the robe trade, it was at a time when a 
military shift had reduced the force at Para 
temporarily to not more than thirty men. 

**T took the precaution to send for my police- 
men, Tanana and Hopni, who, like nearly all 
Indians who have been employed and paid by 
the government, were faithful and efficient so 
far as they knew. As we had standing orders 
to sell no guns to the Arapahoes, we stored our 
stock of firearms in an old gun-room, and bolted 
the door. This vault-like recess, thick-walled 
and windowless, extended along one side and 
half-way back from the store front. It con- 
tained two rows of gun-racks, with room for a 
man to walk between them. 

‘*The Indians began to come in at about nine 
o’ clock in the morning, and we had a strenuous 
day of it, the trade lasting until dark. The 
Arapahoes were insistent at first to swap robes 
for guns, but as we steadily refused, they gave 
over at last in apparent good nature. 

*“‘Our policemen came in very handy. Stim- 
ulated by presents, they did all the heavy work 
of storing robes. 

‘“*This was done by means of a lift, or| 
‘dummy,’ as we called it—a square platform | 
which at rest formed a central section of our | 
high second floor, and which was lowered and | 
raised by means of ropes and pulleys. Its | 
mechanism was of the simplest sort, yet two 
men could easily lift a ton of robes from the 
first to the second floor. 

‘*Tanana and Hopni readily learned the trick 
of running the dummy; and robes were thus 
disposed of as fast as Perrin and I could trade 
for them. Incidentally the dummy gave our 
policemen a convenient perch from which to 
keep an eye on the thievishly inclined among 
their brethren. 

‘*When night put an end to the trade, we 
had sent three hundred robes up the lift, and 
were dead tired. Indeed, Perrin, who had a 
sore throat, was about used up, and I bundled 
him on to a horse and sent him down to the 
agency doctor. 

‘*‘When that was done, I locked my doors 
and window shutters, ate some canned beef and | 
crackers, put a chunk in my stove, and instead 
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pile of blankets and fell 
asleep with my clothes on. 

“If I had any dreams, 
they were not of Indians, or of danger, and I | 
slept uninterruptedly till I was jerked out of | 
my blankets by the bursting in of my door! | 

**Tt was done with a long pole for a battering- 
ram, driven by a dozen Arapahoes running at 
full speed. A crosspiece was fairly hit, and 
the solid plank section, hurled half the length 
of the store, struck my stove end and over- 
turned it, spilling live coals on the floor and 
bringing down a dozen lengths of pipe with a 
clamor that was deafening. My leap out of 
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ran under that fluttering blaze and pattered like 
the fall of fine sand on the floor. 

“I forgot personal danger and leaned back 
against my shelves. It was an unforgetable 
moment and scene, one which perfectly illus- 
trated the absolute faithfulness and the reckless 
bravery of the Indian as a guardian of the law. 

**And it needed no moment of reflection for 
understanding. The two policemen had dis- 
covered the plot of their tribesmen, had followed 
close on the heels of the mob, and knowing 
where the powder and candles were kept, and 
the location of our rear stairway, had slipped in 
in the darkness, and there they were. Whether 
they meant business all through or whether they 
were running a ‘bluff,’ they certainly had their 
nerve with them. 

**As I looked and admired, I saw Hopni’s 
face suddenly grow black. He waved his glow- 
ing cigar toward the door, and shouted fierce 
commands in Arapaho. The crowd grunted, 
muttered in chagrin and anger, but no man 
moved to go out. 

‘*Tanana leveled his revolver at the nearest, 
and added execrations. The reckless Hopni 
shoved his candle into the powder till its blaze 





the blankets and over behind a counter was 
practically instantaneous ; 
and standing behind cover, 
I saw, pouring in at the dim 
gap of my doorway, a scram- - 
bling mob of Indians. About 
as quickly as I had jumped 
from my bed I grasped the 
situation. 

**Knowing the weakness 
of the garrison at Para, the 
Arapahoes had plotted to 
make a break for freedom. 
They were going to join 
their friends, the Cheyennes, 
who were fighting two hun- 
dred miles away, and they 
were after my stock of guns 
and other desirable goods. 

‘*To have attempted resist- 
ance, single-handed, would 
have been suicidal. The 
guns and most things the 
savages were after were on 
the other side of the store, 
and for momentary hiding 
and time to think I dived 
under the counter and into 
an empty space behind some 
barrels of salt pork. 

‘Peering from under a rim 
of the counter, I could dimly 
see, by the glow of the spilled 
coals, what was going on. 
Indians, beyond the guessing 
of their number, swarmed 
into the big room. This mob 
rampaged over the counters 
and among the shelves, 
rifling cigar-cases, tobacco, 
raisin and candy boxes, and 
plunged their knives into 
fruit-cans, snatching and gobbling at the good | 
things toeat. When smoke began to thicken and | 
flames to threaten from the overturned stove, one | 
stopped his pillage long enough to quench the | 
fire by aid of my water-bucket. 

‘*Ten or fifteen minutes passed, with the 
ravaging scoundrels swarming over and round 
me so that I hardly dared to move hand or foot. 
Although the room was now so dark that 
hardly anything could be seen, I knew that if 
I were to brush against one of the Indians I 
should be grappled with instantly. My revolver 
had lain under the blankets at my head. I did 
not know where it was now. Plainly it seemed 
safest to stay where I was until the savages 
should be going out. 

‘*Thus far the miscreants had worked with- 
out opening their mouths, save to eat and to 
gurgle and grunt with satisfaction; but now 
there came a shout from down in front, and 
then the noise of hammering, and I knew that 
the pillagers had cleared a way for action, and 
were attacking the door of the gun-room with 
their hatchets—or with mine, more likely. 

**T might now look for the end of the raid 
quickly, and it was up to me to get away before 
the store should be abandoned and set on fire. 
Feeling about and finding no legs in the way, 
I backed out, and cautiously got to my feet 
behind the counter. At the moment the Indians 
seemed to be all in front and on the other side, 
and I was about to start for a rear door, when 
there came a diversion from overhead. 

‘*There was a loud creaking of the dummy 
pulleys, and I looked up to see a crevice of light 
appear and widen quickly as the lift descended. 
And then you can imagine my amazement and 
that of the raiders to see that dummy halt half- 
way over our heads, and kneeling thereon, 
among kegs of powder, my two policemen ! 

‘*Tanana was holding a candle in one hand 
and a cocked revolver in the other; and Hopni 
was calmly smoking a cigar, with a keg of 
powder between his knees and a lighted candle 
stuck into its open vent and burning within 
two inches of the rim! 

‘*There was one general grunt of astonish- 
ment running among the upturned faces, and 
then for a moment absolute silence reigned. 
Then, nonchalantly smoking his cigar, Hopni 
leaned his keg toward those startled eyes until 
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almost touched the edge of the keg which he 


YOU HEAP RICH—YOU GIVE DOLLARI”" 


then lifted in his hands. He deliberately 
threatened to toss this missile into the crowd. 
Tanana began wailing a death-chant, and still 
the mob stubbornly held its ground. 

**Some seconds passed, and the keg was not 
thrown. A buck gave a derisive hoot, and a 
storm of jeers broke forth. The raiders shook 
their clenched hands and yelled threats at the 
policemen, though not a man would have dared 
make a move to attack. 

‘*The bluff had apparently failed, the spell 
was, broken, and I looked for the pillagers to 
go on with their looting. But that keg of 
powder with the candle burning down to its 
rim held their eyes and paralyzed their wills 
like the charm which some snakes are said to 
exercise. For another minute they stood in- 
active, while Tanana wailed his chant and 
Hopni set his keg on the top of two others, from 
which he deliberately unscrewed the vent caps. 

‘Suddenly two bucks lifted their hatchets 
and renewed their attack on the door of the 
gun-room. There was then a shrinking back 
of those near the dummy toward the front of 
the store, but still no move for retreat. 

‘*Tanana’s chant ceased. Hopni suddenly 
produced a piece of stout wrapping-paper, which 
he held up for inspection while he sucked 
vigorously at his cigar. Several of the Arapa- 
hoes laughed derisively. 

‘*Then with swift, decisive motions, Hopni 
rolled his burning cigar in that piece of paper, 
snatched his candle out of the keg, and thrust 
that wrapped cigar deep into the vent. With a 
truly blood-curdling yell he dropped to the floor 
and rolled his keg at the crowd in front—and 
that was no bluff. 
| ‘The Arapahoes went out of that wide door- 
way likea herd of sheep going through a gap with 
| wolves at their heels. In ten seconds the room 
| was cleared, and not an instant too soon for us. 

Hopni kicked the keg out after them. It burst 
upon their heels in a wide sheet of flame, and 
must have badly singed a number of the beggars. 

**Hopni made swift preparation to give them 
another bomb, and when none came back, and 

I had come to the front, my two policemen 
| laughed in pure joy over the adventure. 
‘*The brave fellows had saved me from serious 
loss, and incidentally had put the quietus on 
an outbreak of savagery. You can be sure that 





of going to my room in the rear, rolled into a/a little rivulet of powder was started, which | I tried to reward them as they deserved.’’ 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN ROAD. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Nt only is a President to be chosen this fall, 
but thirty-three states elect governors. Ex- 
perience has shown the wisdom of concentrating 
elections and election excitement as much as 
possible. 


t was from New York that Horace Greeley 
advised the young man to ‘‘Go West!’’ The 
advice now comes from three thousand miles 
farther eastward, and is addressed by Israel 
Zangwill to an audience of Jews in London. 
He told his fellow religionists the other day 
that they ought to migrate to the Western States 
of America, where there is room for them. 
rsons who wear orange-colored garments 
are supposed to be less susceptible to heat 
than those wearing other colors. To test the 
theory, the War Department is having five thou- 
sand suits of underwear colored orange for the 
use of soldiers in the Philippines. An orange 
hat lining is also being prepared, that the heads 
as well as bodies of the men may receive what- 
ever benefit there may be in the color. 


B he fashionable wedding journey for British 
Columbia couples is a tour of the coast. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has just added to 
its steamship service a ‘‘honeymoon boat’’ which 
has three hundred ‘‘honeymoon staterooms.’’ 
There are only thirty second-class berths on 
the steamer, since, of course, no bridegroom 
would accept inferior accommodations. Bach- 
elors may use the cheaper quarters. 


[" a New York court a policeman arraigned 
a. chauffeur who, the officer testified, was 
towing two ‘‘dead’’ automobiles and speeding 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. ‘“Three 
machines, each going twenty miles an hour?’’ 
said the magistrate. ‘‘I should figure that the 
prisoner was going sixty miles an hour. I'll 
hold him for trial.’’ And nobody punished 
the magistrate for his unprovoked assault on 
physics and mathematics. 
resident G. Stanley Hall, in an article in 
the American Magazine, gives American 
fathers something to think about. Writing of 
‘the awkward age’’ of the boy, he says that 
in the period between twelve and sixteen the 
boy grows away from his mother, and needs 
the wise, guiding hand of the father. The father 
then has great opportunity to mold the boy’s 
' flexible, undeveloped character. Doctor Hall 
thinks the American father is not doing this, 
but shifts the responsibility to school-teachers 
and others. The proper bringing-up of the 
boy is the finest work a man can do for himself 
and the state, and President Hall’s comments 
probe the underpinnings of home and nation. 
n official of the British Admiralty was ‘‘filled 
with despair’’ the other day—and openly, 
in Parliament—over the increasing cost of war- 
ships and the rapidity with which new models 
make them obsolete. Ten years ago the first- 
class battle-ship Cesar cost less than a million 
pounds, he said, while now a Dreadnought costs 
nearly two million pounds. Last year the 
Admiralty sold for a little more than twenty-six 
thousand pounds a battle-ship which was com- 
pleted in 1891 at a cost of almost nine hundred 
thousand pounds. Such are the penalties of 
progress, which did not have to be paid in the 
days of the ‘‘ wooden walls’’—for Nelson’s 
Victory was forty years old when it fought at 
Trafalgar. aes 


f ‘‘Homeric” stands for mighty things, it is 
appropriate in connection with Lincoln. One 
would not, however, expect in modern times to 
find seven cities disputing the title to birthplace 
of a great idea. Yet seven places in Illinois 
claim to be the battle-ground of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. A man can be born but once, 
but an idea can be uttered anywhere. All 
the seven towns may claim to be the scenes 
of the Lincoln idea, for in the seven weeks 
between August 24 and October 15, 1858, the 
giants met in many towns, in halls and in open 
groves. The whole seven towns, however, are 
not quite large enough for the event. For with 
those debates Lincoln began to be too large for 
all the towns in Illinois. 
yd celebrations are usually dreaded by 
property-holders and municipal authorities 
who have to deck buildings with flags and 
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streamers. The National Society of Fine Arts, 
the Washington Architectural Club and the 
Washington branch of the American Institute 
of Architects have offered prizes for plans of 
decoration to be used in Washington during the 
inaugural exercises next March. Whistler, the 
American artist, looking at London during 
the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee, said that 
Londoners displayed the beauty of their city 
by wrapping it in rags and then sitting on it. 
A sane scheme of decoration for a holiday would 
be welcome in all cities, and it is to be hoped 
that Washington will find it and set the example. 


naa some boys in bathing on the Atlantic 
coast had appealed for help and then laughed 
at those who came to the rescue, another boy 
at the same bathing-beach, taken with cramps 
a little while later, called vainly for assistance 
until he went down the third time. Then some 
spectators saw that he was not joking, and 
with great difficulty got him out of the water 
unconscious, and saved his life. Other boys in 
other parts of the country have not been so for- 
tunate, and the newspapers have several times 
this summer reported that the bather was 
drowned, as those who heard the calls for help 
thought they were only in fun. It is the old 
story of the boy who called, ‘‘Wolf! wolf!’’ 
when there was no wolf. How long will it 
take the boys, and the men, for that matter, to 


learn the lesson? 
* © 


THE OLD BEDROOM. 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
Eugene Field. 
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CAMPAIGN PERSONALITIES. 


or the next few weeks the voter will be 
afflicted with a great many written and 
spoken words which will have nothing 
to do with the real issues between the parties or 
the qualifications of the candidates; but of one 
thing he may be thankful—the campaign is to 
be free of disagreeable personalities. The lead- 
ing candidates may strike vigorously at each 
other’s political beliefs, and pull to pieces each 
other’s record in the public service. Following 
his leader or his convictions, the voter may 
assail either party, and cry out upon the prin- 
ciples and the statesmanship that will, he is 
sure, bring the country to ruin. This is all in 
a healthy contest, and stimulates discussion of 
public topics. Let the war go merrily on. 
Personal abuse, of the intimate and unclean 
sort, will have no place in the war. The candi- 
dates are honorable gentlemen, the kind of men 
that any man would trust in the plain moral 
relations of life. There will, no doubt, be a 
few roorbacks,— petty campaign lies,— but 
probably not many, and none of the kind that 
have to be whispered and served up in editori- 
als with hintful indirection and mean innuendo. 
Since the Civil War most of the contests for 
the presidency have been unsullied by mud- 
throwing. Most of the candidates have had no 
past for anybody to rake up, but have been 
accepted by all parties as men of essentially 
blameless character—Seymour, Greeley, Grant, 
Hayes, Tilden, Hancock, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley, Parker, Bryan, Rovsevelt, Taft. 
The unpleasant exception was in the duel 
between Blaine and Cleveland, in which the 
parties, although not the candidates, stooped to 
defamation of character and indecent personali- 
ties. It is unlikely that such a campaign will 
be waged again in this country, however bitter 
politics may continue to be in a world of 
partizans. The present campaign is not very 
bitter,—at least, not yet,—and is being con- 
ducted in a manly fashion. 


*® 


A PRACTICAL PLAN. 


o complaint against the schools is more 
common than the charge that they are 
not ‘‘practical.’”? In view of this con- 

stantly repeated accusation, Columbia Univer- 
sity a year ago introduced a system of lay 
instruction in its faculty of political science. 
It consisted in a course of lectures on the cur- 
rency system and the financial crisis, delivered 
by the heads of great banking institutions and 
others competent to discuss the matter from the 
vantage-point of practical knowledge. 

The plan was so successful that this year it 
is to be extended to the engineering department. 
Men of high reputation in the engineering 
world will lecture on the management of great 
works, the different kinds of conveying machin- 
ery, shop efficiency, shop costs, and other 
topics of a similar nature. Attendance on the 
lectures will be required of all candidates for 
degrees in the engineering courses. 

The plan seems so simple and good that it 
deserves wide notice and imitation. There is 
no reason why it should not be applied to other 
educational institutions, and extended downward 
to the public schools, in which there are now 
taught so many things which are designed to 
make education ‘‘practical.’’ The commercial 
course which most high schools provide will at 
once suggest itself as a fit place for this experi- 
ment; and so, too, will the courses in manual 
training. Many an English class would be the 
better for a series of talks by some well-trained 
newspaper man; and certainly the cooking and 
sewing classes have a fund to draw on which 





ought not to be neglected. Not the least impor- 
tant result of this calling upon laymen and 
business men to act as instructors is the better 
understanding which it fosters between the 
schools and the public. 
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COURAGE. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
Shakespeare. 
* ¢ 


THE STANDARD RISING. 


omen need to remind themselves that 

the standards of conduct are ever shift- 

ing. Babylon and Japan have strange 

moral codes written in their history. New 

England records show punishments more brutal 

than crimes, and college endowments gained 

from the proceeds of lotteries held with the 

approval of the strictest of Puritan ministers. 

Public opinion in regard to conduct is so largely 

made by women that they ought to be well 
informed in the history of ethics. 

The discussion of race-track gambling in New 
York doubtless rings strangely on the ears of 
spectators at the great English races. At Ascot, 
for example, the course is thronged not only by 
the wealth and fashion, but by the stern virtue 
of English society. Non-conformists, Anglicans 
and Catholics—men and women—bet on the 
races with perfect frankness. The bookmakers 
pass about among the spectators as freely as if 
they were selling programs or photographs, 
instead of ‘‘odds.’’ A grave, elderly lady lays 
her wager of a sovereign; a young girl takes 
her mother’s advice about her bet of half a 
crown; and an exalted personage announces his 
winnings as he would record his crop of potatoes. 

Although Americans notice the moderation 
with which this gambling is conducted, they 
are nevertheless amazed at it. American moral 
sense does not approve it. 

This varying standard of morals among good 
folk teaches two simple lessons. ‘The first is 
that of an inclusive charity to be practised by 
every student: of human history. Saint Paul 
keenly discerned that as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he. The aphorism must not, how- 
ever, be enlarged to imply that ‘‘as I think so 
are you.’’ The verdict of the individual con- 
science is final for its owner—and for no other. 

Further, in a Christian civilization, the stand- 
ards of conduct are continually being raised. 
Now one Christian nation and now another 
leads the forward movement. The moral de- 
mands of the twentieth century are far higher 
than those of earlier times, and our children’s 
children are bound to carry them forward until 
millennium’s dawn. 
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PUBLIC AND PUBLISHER. 

ne of the leading book publishers, speak- 

ing recently on behalf of his associates 

and rivals in the manufacture of books, 
said that the publisher has great difficulty in 
making money from the more solid kinds of lit- 
erature; that to keep his establishment on a 
paying basis, as he is bound to do, he has to 
publish a good deal of the less worthy, although 
not necessarily bad sort. 

If this beso, then it is a public question of 
great importance, for the publisher puts forth 
what experience teaches him the people desire ; 
and although the individual writer may be true 
to his own genius, the rank and file of writing 
persons obey popular demand as any other pro- 
ducers working for their daily bread. 

There are two sides to this question. On the 
one hand, it may be contended that the people 
are eager for good things; that good books and 
good periodicals do win large audiences; that 
high purpose among publishers and writers will 
lead them to satisfy the best appetites of readers ; 
and that thereby all will profit in spirit and 
none who is worthy will suffer in purse. Great 
books can be named which have brought money 
reward to writer and publisher. Fortune over- 
took Pope, Tennyson and Longfellow, who 
wrote poetry, which, it is alleged, the people 
do not buy. 

On the other hand, if the cheap journal, the 
trashy novel, do succeed, the people, whoever 
‘the people’ are, have nobody to blame but 
themselves. They are the arbiters of taste, 
whose obedient servants publisher and author 
will always be for selfish reasons. If nobody 
read the worst newspaper, the worst newspaper 
would get better or die, and all its rivals up 
the scale to the best would improve. 

The principle here applies to ali th ina 
democracy. The people cannot be fed bad 
food, tricked by wrong leaders, stuffed with 
foolish ideas or amused with low amusements 
unless they are willing. 
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* GUN -CARRYING.”’ 
mong the subjects discussed at the recent 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Police Chiefs was the manufac- 
ture, sale and carrying of firearms. The subject 


deserves wider recognition than it can receive 
from those alone who are personally charged 
with the enforcement of law and the prevention 
of crime. 

Laws competent to regulate these important 














matters are either non-existent or incomplete, 
but wherever there are restrictions, beneficial 
results have appeared. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, where a simple license governs the sale 
of firearms, several murderers have already 
been captured through the records which the 
license requires the dealers in firearms to keep. 

It is not principally for the purpose of tracing 
and capturing those who have misused such 
weapons that restrictions are urged, but far 
more for the sake of preventing crime by ma- 
king it difficult or impossible for men to carry 
deadly weapons. To this end the Association 
of Police Chiefs adopted a resolution urging the 
passage of uniform legislation governing the sale 
and use of firearms. 

No man can go to a drug-store in any civilized 


community and buy arsenic or cyanid of potas- - 


sium or any other of several deadly poisons 
without an order from a physician, or without 
signing a written statement giving his name and 
address, and the purpose for which he intends 
to use the purchase. The law is intended to 
protect citizens from attempts at murder or sui- 
cide ; yet in the case of firearms, which in many 
circumstances may be used with greater certainty 
and more safety, there are most inadequate 
restrictions. 

There is not to-day any place in America 
where the habitual carrying of a pistol is neces- 
sary to the ordinary citizen. The man who 
goes armed is a constant source of danger to 
himself and to others. 
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FOR BETTER ROADS. 


any Americans who live in or near large 

cities would be surprised to hear it stated 

that the United States has the poorest 

roads of any civilized country in the world. 

Nevertheless, the statement is declared by all 

who have had opportunity to learn by experi- 

ence to be unquestionably true, when the roads 
of the whole country are considered. 

Lately there has been much criticism of the 
automobile as being destructive of good roads. 
The damage is so great that in France the 
government has been forced to take up the 
matter, and is even now studying preventive 
plans. 

In the United States, however, it may be 
that the automobile will yet prove a powerful 
influence for better roads. The American 
Automobile Association has recently held a two 
days’ good roads convention in Buffalo, at 
which provision was made for practical demon- 
strations of the best methods of road-building 
and repairing, and for experiments looking 
toward the discovery of a binding material for 
surfacing roads which will not be sucked out 
by the pneumatic tires. 

There are signs, too, that the old policy of 
throwing upon the towns the burden of building 
the roads and keeping them in repair is to be 
superseded by the more sensible plan of having 
the state do it. The towns will, of course, care 
for their own streets, but the main highways 
should be built and cared for by the state, as 
they are in France, Germany and Switzerland. 

The national government has decided to send 
the director of the Department of Roads to the 
international good roads convention which will 
open in France in October, and at which the 
problem of the automobile and the roads will 
receive especial attention. 
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ormerly when a man wished to marry in France 

it cost him not less than ten dollars for the 
nineteen separate certificates which he was com- 
pelled to secure before the ceremony could be 
performed. The Abbé Lémaire concluded that 
this expense and the trouble incident to securing 
the certificates prevented many marriages, and 
succeeded in persuading parliament to change 
the law and simplify the marrying process. The 
new law went into effect about a year ago. As a 
result, there were nearly nine thousand more mar- 
riages in the latter half of last year than in any 
similar period since 1872, when many marriages, 
delayed by the Franco-Prussian War, took place. 
I pen cmares on educational matters is found in 

strange places. The Bureau of Water Suppl) 
of Philadelphia, in its dry routine of business, 
offers information for educators to ponder and 
patriots to deplore. In letters received during 
the month of July “hydrant” was spelled in ninety- 
three wrong ways—higherdereant, idron, half- 
drant, hident, high drain, hodran, idrand, hydrine, 
hiderun, hyran, hidone, hydunt, hyderen, hidran, 
highdun. There are many more, some of course 
showing the phonetic influence of foreign lan- 
guages, and altogether so remarkable in variety 
as to prove not only the illiteracy of the writers, 
but their ingenuity. 


he British House of Lords amended the old-age 
pension bill, but when the Commons rejecte« 
the amendments, the Lords passed the bill in the 
form in which it was sent to them. The aged 
British poor over seventy years of age will soon 
receive pensions of varying amounts, according to 
their income. The sums are fixed by a sliding 
scale which forms a part of the bill. Now the 
statesmen will devote themselves to finding money 
to pay the pensions. It will require thirty million 
dollars a year to start with, and is likely to need 
from fifty to a hundred millions within a decade. 
bout a year ago Congress authorized the di- 
rector of the census to publish the names of 
the heads of families in America as they appeared 
in the first census of the United States, taken in 
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1790, and such facts about them as were included 
in the original schedules. Accordingly, the returns 
for three states—New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maryland—were published. Since then authority 
to continue the work has been granted, and the 
director now has in press the returns for Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and South 
Carolina; and the state records of Virginia from 
1782 to 1785, which will be used in place of the 
census returns. The publication of these volumes 
furnishes an interesting and authentic “Who’s 
Who” for the early days of the republic. They 
are to be sold at the uniform price of one dollar 
for each part, representing one state. 
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KITTY’S EXTRAS. 


irls, did you ever see such glorious ‘mums’? 
I must have this one—no, this! Isn’t it the 
most gorgeous thing you ever saw?” 

“It’s bigger than you are, Kit. You won’t be 
able to see over it,” Jessie Adams declared. 

“Trust me,” Kitty retorted, gaily. “This one, if 
you please, sir,” she announced, prettily. 

“It’s great,” he returned, “the whole combina- 
tion,” but although his voice was light his eyes 
were troubled. He had been saving up for weeks 
to take Kitty Norris to the game,—the first big 
game of his life, for his hard-working years had 
had no room for luxuries,—but he had had no idea 
of all these extras. 

For a second, when the clerk, in answer to his 
question, replied, “Dollar,” in a matter-of-course 
voice, he looked bewildered. A dollar for one 
flower! Then with a grave face he pulled a hand- 
ful of change from his pocket and put down 
four quarters. It was all over in half a minute, 
but there had been one who noticed. She slipped 
through the merry crowd to her cousin and, under 
pretext of admiring her chrysanthemum, spoke 
swiftly: 

“Kit, dear, if I were you I wouldn’t let Max 
spend any more money. I—I don’t think he can 
afford it. Max is such a splendid fellow, it would 
be a very little thing to do for him.” 

Kitty’s pretty chin was lifted disdainfully. 

“Then he shouldn’t have asked me to go. A 
boy has no business to take a girl anywhere unless 
he ean treat her like other girls. I don’t know 
what I let him bring me for, anyway. You’re a 
nice one to preach, Jess,” and Max coming back 
to her just then, she turned to the crowd. “Now 
tor Paret’s and chocolates,” she announced ; “then 
we'll be ready to win the game.” 

The crowd agreed merrily—it was the usual 
program. When they left Paret’s Max carried a 
two-pound box of chocolates under his arm. 

It was three weeks after the game that Max 
Graham was elected a member of the Clio. It 
was the biggest honor of the school, and the one 
he had most longed for, but now he quietly de- 
clined it. The dues were only two dollars, but 
Kitty’s extras had cost nearly five. He must shut 
off on luxuries the rest of the year. 

“Max Graham declined the Clio!” Kitty cried, 
when she heard it. ‘How foolish! I do hope he 
isn’t stingy. I hate a stingy man above every- 
thing.” 
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HER ‘“ TERRIBLE LECTURE.” 


a never catch me doing that nowadays,” 
said Jean Halliday, as she noticed her cousin 
Helen carelessly thrusting a needle into the sofa 
pillow. “Mother gave me a terrible lecture about 
it last summer, with arguments that I’ll never 
forget.” 

Mrs. Halliday looked up in surprise. 

“Let’s have the arguments,” Helen answered, 
good-humoredly, and went on creasing a hem with- 
out offering to remove the needle. 

“All right. ’ITwas when she came home from 
New York. While she was gone, you know, 
Jamie had that dreadful accident. I left a needle 
in the edge of the table cover, and that evening, 
when Jamie and I wanted to play cards, he turned 
back the cover to leave half the table bare, and 
neither of us saw that needle standing point up in 
a fold of the cloth. Then a fly walked across the 
fold, and Jamie had an impulse to kill it, and 
brought his palm down, full force,—ugh!—it makes 
me shiver to think of it. The needle went through 
a nerve into the bene, and broke off, and before 
his trouble was over he had to take an anesthetic 
and have a regular operation. Yes, wasn’t it 
frightful, though? And when mother came we 
had to meet her with that. Well, she just listened 
until she had all the facts, and then said, very 
quietly, ‘That was an expensive needle, Jean.’ 
| said, ‘’Twas an expensive fly.’ But she just 
gave me another of those quiet looks, and said, 
‘It—was—an—expensive—needle.’ ” 

Jean stopped. 

“What then?” asked Helen. 

“That’s all.” 

“But you said she used arguments you’d never 
forget.” 

“Well, didn’t she?” Jean flashed a merry look 

it her mother. 

“Oh!” said Helen, smiling, too, as she glanced 
‘rom one to the other; and without another word 
she changed her needle from the sofa pillow to 
the safe cushion of her work-basket. 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


be middle-aged sisters, one of whom had re- 
cently been ill, passed last winter travelling 
in southern climes. Although much in dread of 
hurricanes and earthquakes, which they regarded 
«S regular products of the place, like bananas, 
they concluded their tour by a short stay in 
Jamaica, because it had been the scene of their 
mother’s honeymoon. 

The first night they retired early, and fell imme- 
diately asleep. But in the middle of the night the 
elder awoke suddenly, aware of a curious and 

profound trembling. 
“An earthquake!” she thought, in terror, sitting 
up straight, alert in every nerve. The trembling 


continued, but did not i increase, and on the point of 
waking her delicate sister, who was still sleeping 
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peacefully, she checked herself. Slight and harm- 
less quakes were, she knew, more frequent than 
dangerous ones—and the convalescent needed 
her rest so cruelly. No, she would not rouse her 
unless the shock became more violent. She forced 
herself to self-control, lay gently down again, and 
waited. Two respectable gray kimonos lay ready 
at hand over two chairs, where they could be | 
snatched in transit to the doorway, in which, she 
understood, it was safest to stand. Perhaps they 
could kick their bedroom shoes ahead of them 
as they went. It was unfortunate they had an 
up-stairs room, but at least it was only second 


story, and there was no third. She thought their | 


chances of escape were fair. But she did wish the 
horrible thing would stop entirely, or get worse, 
and have it over. 

It did neither. The vibrations, slight, yet all- 
pervasive and fundamental, went steadily on; and 
hour after hour she lay motionless, braced in an 
agony of mental endurance. At daybreak they 
ceased. Not wishing to alarm her sister, she said 
nothing of her experience. 

At breakfast the younger sister called attention 
to the printed menu, which was especially tasteful 
in lettering and arrangement, as well as rich in 
promise. The landlord, passing, overheard. 

““We do our own printing!” he exclaimed, proudly. 
“Tf the ladies care to visit the basement, just below, 
I shall be glad to show them our fine new press 
—only not in operation. We print many things 
besides menus: notices, circulars, travel literature 
and a weekly newspaper. My son makes it a 
special business; but we do not begin until mid- 
night, that no one in the dining-rooms may be 
disturbed.” 

“And our room is just over this!”’ exclaimed the 
elder sister, as he passed on. 

“You’re not nervous, are you?” inquired the 
younger, smiling. “A printing-press can’t blow 
up.” 

“Oh, no,” explained the other, hastily. “I 
meant nothing —merely a slight expression of 
respect for the power of the press.” 


* ¢ 


DISCIPLINE AND RESULTS. 


n describing her mother’s methods of discipline, 

Lisi Cipriani, in “A Tuscan Childhood,” gives 
an amusing instance of the manner in which her 
small brother, Matthew, was cured of the habit of 
whining. His mother had reasoned with him in 
vain, and told him that he had to be a man; that 
whining was not even allowed in little girls, much 
less in a big boy. It did nogood. Matthew would 
whine. 


My mother threatened, “If you don’t stop whi- 
ning, I’ll treat you like a girl.” But if Lotty or 
Alick raid not s him, he would whine. If his 
clothes did not suit him, he would whine. 

My mother finally lost patience. One day she 
took him to the nursery, the nurse to brin 
her ane of my oldest sister’s frocks, and withou! 
givin Matthew the slightest chance to object, made 
iim dress up like a girl from head to foot. Not 
oe yg: of ez pp was spared. Even 


nee was not complies to ge os back to the school- 
room. Deeply humiliated, withdrew into the 
recess of a nursery window. As he was standing 
there, his back carefully turned to any one who 
= ht perchance come in, anxious, if he had dared, 
isappear from view altogether, a mild little 
old: wo = our family seamstress, chanced into 
She d aid not know what had happened. Seeing 
the familiar red oth of my sister’s dress, “= 
gently walked a the dress, and caressing one 
Sleeve lightly, 
“Miss : Fw il? Are you not taking 
an lessons 00:45 ay? 
he answer was an anery yell my brother 
thought it had been a delibe nsult. e rushed 
the astonished woman, fled into the garden, 
and hid among the trees 
That_ broke him of whining. He never had to 
wear girls’ clothes again. 


* ¢ 


A GIRL QUEEN’S TACT. 


hen Queen Victoria ascended the throne it 
was considered no reproach for men to 
drink themselves senseless after dinner. Noble- 
men of the highest rank joining the ladies after 
dinner in a state of semi-intoxication apparently 


created no disgust, and the habit of heavy drink- | 


ing continued. Frank Hird in “Victoria, the 
Woman,” says that the queen herself ended it, at | 
least as far as the court was concerned. 


Girl though she was, Victoria set her face against | 
the practise the moment she 
mistress, and expressed her disapprobation with 
great tact and skill. 

hen she went to the drawing-room with the 
ladies after dinner, she remained standing until 


the gentlemen came into the room. The knowledge | 


that her majesty was standing until the gentlemen 
left the table made it impossible for them to stay 
behind longer than the few minutes necessary for 
the drinking of coffee. 

This quiet but significant action of the girl 
— had a most beneficial result, and bd he 
time she married society was already beginnir 
to look askance at “one-bottle” and “‘two-bottle 

men. 


¢ 


NOT NEEDED. 


D* Joshua Babcock of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
was a friend of Benjamin Franklin, and was 
often the host of the philosopher on his frequent 
journeys to and from Boston. 

Those were the days of warming-pans, and on 
the occasion of a passing visit of this sort in — 
bitter winter weather, Mrs. Babcock, according to 
the author A de a History of the E Episcopal — 
in Na Rhode Island, ked Docto 
Franklin f he ae have his bed warme dd. 

“No, madam, thank ’ee,” was the characteristic 
reply of the man of iron constitution, “but if you 

will have a little cold water sprinkled on the 
sheets I have no objection. 


¢ ¢ 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF STEADINESS. 


teadiness is a virtue, but the Washington Star 
shows that it can be carried too far. 


“Mrs. Madden,” a gentleman once said to an old 
Irishwoman in his town, “your neighbor, Herbert 
th, has applied to me for work. Is he 

stead 

Mrs. Madden threw up her hands. 

Benny is it?” she said. “Sure, if he was any 
steadier he’d be dead.’ 
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FRIENDLY TIP 
RESTORED HOPE AND CONFIDENCE. 


After several years of indigestion and its at- | 
tendant evil influence on the mind, it is not very | 
surprising that one finally loses faith in things 
generally. 

A New York woman writes an interesting letter. 
She says: 

“Three years ago I suffered from an attack of 
peritonitis which left me in a most miserable 
condition. For over two years I suffered from 
nervousness, weak heart, shortness of breath, 
could not sleep, etc. 

““My appetite was ravenous but I felt starved all 
the time. I had plenty of food but it did not 
nourish me because of intestinal indigestion. 
Medical treatment did not seem to help, I got | 
discouraged, stopped medicine and did not care 
much whether I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I didn’t try 
Grape-Nuts, stop drinking coffee and use Postum. 
I had lost faith in everything, but to please my 
friends I began to use both and soon became very 
fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long before I got some strength, felt 
a decided change in my system, hope sprang up in 
my heart and slowly but surely I got better. I | 
eould sleep very well, the constant craving for | 
food ceased and I have better health now than 
before the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using Grape-N uts | 
and Postum.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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hat happy secret do you keep, 
O strong reeds, glad and bold, 
That even when twilight’s sober feet 
Make shadows of day’s gold, 
You seem to feel the morning’s thrill 
Within your vibrant pulses still? 


The airy fellowship of dews, 
The light kiss of the breeze 

You court, and blend your silvery pipe 
With the soft bass of bees, 

And the faint ripple of the pool 

That keeps your lightsome feet so cool. 

Tall flag-flowers, blue with blue of streams 
And blue of skies, stand by, 

And the gay jewel-weed, whose bells 
At every wind-touch fly ; 

But in a day they fade and go 

And the green brakes tips bleach to snow. 


And you are left in the wild marsh, 
Its only cheer to be, 

To hide its seamed and shrinking face 
From salt spray of the sea 

And, underneath the ghostly moon, 

Muffle the weird cries of the loon. 


Silken to Summer’s silken touch, 
And light to her soft ear, 
Iron in Winter’s iron clutch, 
Though lost your shining gear, 
Like soldiers true you fight the storm 
All in your folded uniform. 


You greet the fierce thralls of the wind 
With war-cries shrill and loud, 
Until Spring comes to reign again, 
And, ’neath an April cloud, 
You take from her fair fingers tossed, 
To dance and pipes, the plumes you lost. 
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MEETING THE NEED. 
? Prom used to wonder 


sometimes which of 

the Perkins family 
would die first, but no one 
ever doubted who would live 
longest. 

Doctor Perkins was old, 
and so was his wife, and 
Matilda was a confirmed 
invalid. Any one of them 
might die at any time. The only strong one 
was the other daughter, Jane. She never had 
an ache or pain. Whether it was the old army 
wound of her father, or the neuralgia or sick- 
headache of her mother, or any of the constant 
ailments of Matilda, she was the one who 
ministered; and she did it with unfailing 
strength and a cheerfulness that never flagged. 

Doctor Perkins was the first to go, and for 
several years the three women kept the home 
together—or, rather, Jane kept it. She man- 
aged the business, did the work, and waited on 
her sick sister and her aged mother. 

Then came the surprise. Jane died. What 
appeared to be the most trivial ailment, hardly 
worth asking the doctor about, had awakened 
his anxiety at the first mention, and his worst 
fears were more than confirmed by the specialist. 
Then in a few swift and terrible weeks the end 
came. The resolute and resourceful Jane died, 
leaving an infirm and broken mother, and a 
sister who had not known for years a day that 
was free from pain. 

Nowhere could have been found two more 
disconsolate women than Matilda and her 
mother. They faced a situation for which no 
previous experience had prepared them. They 
were stunned and hopeless. 

Then came a night when Mrs. Perkins was 
sick, and no help was to be had. Matilda 
simply had to rise and help her mother. If 
Jane had been living she would have believed 
that she could not possibly do it; but there was 
nothing else to be done. And in the morning 
she was surprised at what she had accomplished. 

The same thing happened again, and yet 
again, and Matilda found that things which 
simply must be done, she somehow found 
strength to do; and she asked herself, with some 
twinges of remorse, whether she had not some- 
times thrown upon the strong and ready shoul- 
ders of Jane burdens which she herself might 
have carried. The pain had been real, the 
weakness had been all too certainly genuine; 
but had she not sometimes thought of herself 
till her weakness and pain incapacitated her 
for the duties which even then she might have 
performed, and wasted the strength which she 
might have stored up for further duties? 

The story is not told to cast reproach on the 
weary years when she lay a sufferer, but to 
record the work of grace that came to her in the 
later years. She faced her present need and 
the greater need of her mother, and prayed for 
strength to forget her own weakness and pain 
and to minister to her mother in the little time 
she had to live; and her prayer was answered. 

A few years later the mother died, and 
Matilda sold the home and became a boarder. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





There was no one now who needed her, and 
she was a weak and lonely woman, well past 
middle age, thin and frail and almost sick. A 
friend wrote her asking for reading-matter for 
a mission among miners, and she began svlic- 
iting magazines, and grew interested in that 
work. Then something was needed in the way 
of clothing for a foundlings’ home, and she 
gathered that. And she rejoiced that in these 
humble services she proved herself good for 
something. 

This is nearly all the story. There was no 
miraculous cure. She is living to-day, thin 
and frail, and never will be strong; but she is 
living a quietly useful life, not free from pain, 
but with the strong joy that comes with the 
consciousness that life is worth living. 


¢ ¢ 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN CHINA. 


everal tablets have recently been erected in 
S Peking to the memory of the American sol- 

diers who were killed during the siege of 
that city in 1900. One of the inscriptions on these 
monuments is as follows: ‘““The government of the 
United States has placed this tablet to commem- 
orate the services of the officers and men of the 
United States Army and Navy and Marine Corps 
in the relief of the legation in Peking.”” That the 
work of the American soldiers was of great value 
is shown by testimony from various sources. Lieu- 
tenant Dix of the British army says of them: 


“It is doubtful whether a more sensibly clothed 
or better-armed peay ot troops than the Americans 
was in China. The best chapter of their annals in 
China was the famous fight ng in Peking, where 
both infantry and artillery distin lished _them- 
ages to the mil —" history of 


selves, and added 
no American will ever be 


the army of whic 
ashamed.” : 
Brigadier -General Daggett, in his book on 
“Americans in the Chinese Relief Ex dition,” 
quotes from the testimony of the time. hen the 
allied forces entered Peking, he says, the govern- 
ment officials had fled. There was no government, 
and absolute anarchy reigned. Under the pro- 
tection of the American soldiers, the inhabitants 
of the American section returned and business 
was resumed. In six months affairs were more 
sw = ey than ever. When the intended with- 
rawal of the troops was made known, several 
thousand of the natives assembled, and a petition 
to the authorities was read by Yuen Yu ae 
“We, representing two thousand business houses 
of the American section, beg you to intercede in 
our behalf to secure the postponement of the with- 
drawal of the troops. e are pany many grateful 
for being so well protected. You have made us 


= happy. From the beginning we have been 
perfectly ps ne pee by you, but after you leave we 
may be robbed and burne men.” 


Li Hung Chang, the great statesman, himself 
wrote, thanking the American soldiers for the 
fine behavior of the protectors. The American 
missionaries in the legation sent a written testi- 
monial, expreesing their hearty appreciation of the 
“courage, fidelity and patriotism of the American 
marines, to whom is solar ely due our salvation.” 

When the troops were withdrawn from Peking, 
they were marched through a country unaccus- 
tomed to their sight. The Chinese villagers were 
at first much frightened, but when they learned 
that the soldiers were Americans, their confidence 
returned, and they received the strangers gladly. 
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THE ROOM WAS OCCUPIED. 


keep hens, it has been said, is at one time 

or another the ambition of every American 

boy. It is not always realized, but when it 

is, the comfort and the constant “fussing” are 

most satisfactory. Archibald Whitlesee recently 

started in the business of raising chickens, and as 

his wife has a sense of humor, the neighbors are 
frequently entertained with amusing anecdotes. 


“You remember that very cold week we had 
about the middle of March?” Mrs. Whitlesee 
asked a caller one afternoon. 

“Indeed Ido! Just after the thaw—our gutter 
froze and split all down the east side of the house. 
It was cold weather!” 

“Well,” continued her hostess, “Archibald 
brought home three dozen chicks that week. 
Humphrey Jones had hatched them for him, and 
Archie was going to develop them, as he calls it, 
in the brooder. As the weather was so terrific 
he thought best to put the brooder indoors, instead 
of in the hen-house, because the young chicks are 
so very tender.” 

“Indeed they are,” assented her caller. 

“Well, he set it in the guest-room, which was 
moderately warm, and everything went along 
finely. Toward the end of the week my brother 
Tom dropped in late one evening in that blinding 
snow-storm. He and Archie 1 to talk over 
some business —_ a while, and it ended with 
his staying all night, instead of plowing back to 
his rooms. We put him in the est-room, and 
totally — to say a word-about the brooder.” 

Her caller began to laugh. “I can imagine a 
oo many things,” she gaid. “What actually did 


Why.” said Mrs. Whitlesee, “everything was 
all right for an hour or two. But at last there was 
a tremendous yelling of ‘Archie! Archie!’ from 


8 room. 

“Archie went in, and Tom asked him, ‘Am I 
dreaming or am I mad? Seems to me I hear a lot 
of young frogs chirping all round the room. 
don’t dare get up for fear of squashing them. Do 
you keep frogs, Archie?’ 

“It turned out that, being Nag tired, he had 

one to bed without lighting the light, and in the 

ark he had opened the brooder to put something 
in, thinking that it was a dresser. ater some 0 
the chicks tumbled out and began erying. I sup- 
pose they did sound like frogs.’ 

“I hope you told him,” remarked her friend, 
“that now he’d understand why women are so 
scared of mice.” 
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ESKIMO GAMES. 


Ithough the Eskimos have no national game, 
they lack neither in number nor in variety 
the diversions suited to their life. In the 

pages of Mr. Herbert L. Aldrich’s “Arctic Alaska 
and Siberia” is an account of games which he 
found played by children along the shores of 
Bering Sea. He remarks that “It is not all a sober 
struggle for existence,” and it is pleasant to think 
that where the conditions of life are so hard, chil- 
dren can still find pastimes that put them on an 
equal footing with those of more favored races. 
Football is played with a bag stuffed with hair. 
nate is the same game the world over. Children 
are fond of “teete me standing upon the end of 
the plank instead of sitting down. Another amuse- 
ment, which requires skill, is the being tossed up 





in a blanket. A walrus hide is used, and the trial 
of skill is to see who can stand on his feet and be 
tossed into the air the highest. 

Small children have miniature sleds which they 
load with mice skins and all sorts of trinkets, so 
as to play trader. Boys practise archery. 

Of course they slide down-hill, but the sled is 
the seat of a stout pair of deerskin trousers. 

Athletics are also much indulged in. One diffi- 
cult feat is to walk on the hands, the legs being 
outside of the arms and held straight out in front, 
parallel with the ground. 

Lifting-matches are frequent, but very few 
natives are as strong as the average white man. 
Hurling the spear is also practised; and small 
darts guided by goose feathers are thrown with 
great accuracy, so that they often hit a mark at 

hirty feet. The faculty to throw a stone is innate 
in every boy. In fact, the small boy is the same 
the world over. 

Girls play with dolls carved out of ivory, which 
they dress up, after their own fashion, in clothing 
of ermine, mice or other skins. One of their games 
is to kick a ball of ice or snow about the size of a 
baseball, the abject being to keep it in the air all 
the time without touching it with their hands. 

They also toss pebbles very skilfully, some woos 
able to keep six or seven in the air at a time wit 
one hand. They yy! wear bracelets of 
sinew, on which are strung bits of iron, brass, or 
anythin that will jingle. Stones are tossed in the 
air, the hands crossing each other between the 
tosses, jingling the bracelets, keeping time, and 


accompanying the play with a sort of chant. 


ISE 





hey cleave the country lanes apace and vanish 

in the blue, 

Palatial crimson touring cars all glistening and 
new. 

Then who would hazard life and limb when shying 
horses balk? 

Tis plain that people motorless, who dare not 
drive, must walk. 


Oh, country lanes are cool and sweet, and wayside 
daisies dear ; 

Each nodding blossom seems to say, “I’m glad to 
see you here!” 

I know a lisping baby brook that, dimpling, slips 
along, 

Demurely crooning to itself a lullaby of song. 


I fare afoot and unafraid, and sooth I only smile 

To see those autos tearing off the landscape, mile 
by mile— 

If I could buy a motor-car I’d have one, that is 
clear; 

I’m rather glad I like to walk, and motor-cars are 
dear! 

a 


JUST AS ADVERTISED. 


very child who has been to a circus knows 
F the charm and mystery connected with the 

“side-shows.” Those dingy tents with their 
enticing pictures of the marvels within are at once 
the delight and despair of the small boy who has 
spent all his money. Perhaps the lad who is 
forced to remain without is more to be envied 
than his opulent friend, for he keeps his ideal 
unshattered. ‘Paladin,’ in “Glances at Great 
and Little Men,” tells an experience which proves 
that it is sometimes just as well to leave things to 


the imagination. 


When at Letpaie, I went to the annual Messen, or 

Fair. The populai jon of the town was just doubled 

by this occurrence, for there were ninety thousand 
sitors present. 

A side booth bore the sign, “Menschen Fresser,”’ 
or “Eaters of Human Beings.” As I went in I 
met several persons coming out. 

“Ts the show worth seeing?” I asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. 

I _— five groschen and entered. The space 
inside was limited. There was a showman, and 
there were spectators, but I could see no cannibals 
or other fierce man-eaters. I went up to the 
showman. 

“Where are the man-eaters?” I asked. 

He pointed to a glass case in the middle of the 
sem. Beneath the glass was a choice collection 
of fleas. 


When I went out I did as my predecessors had | 


done—recommended the show as being true to the 
advertisements. The fox that has lost its tail 
always advocates curtailment. This is human as 
well as vulpine nature. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR DOG? 


ome facts which every lover of dogs should 
S know are printed in Our Fourfooted Friends. 

The writer of the article believes that nine 
dogs out of ten which their owners have to get rid 
of are simply the victims of careless or unkind 
treatment. Overfeeding and lack of exercise are 
the cause of ills in the canine race as well as 
among human beings. 


Nothing is so certain to make a dog sullen or 
cross as as him up. He suffers so much 
from confinement that it inevitably changes his 
disposition. It is not only a wrong and a cruel 
way to treat a dog, but it is foolish, for a chained 
dog can be of no service to his owner excepting to 
bark. A tramp or burglar knows the dog cannot 
reach him to harm him. 

A chained dog is likely to bark at a friend as 
well as at a foe, or at a dog running by or a passing 
team. The family gets used to his barking, and no 
one is likely to get up in the — and investigate 
every time the chained dog barks. 

A dog that is well treated and has his freedom 
stays about the place and guards it. Of course 
there are exceptions—“tramp dogs,” we call them; 
but the family wanting a watch-dog can find one 
that will discriminate between friend and foe, and 
strike terror to the heart of evil-doers by the very 
fact that he is loose. 

I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, 
that burglars dread a little house dog inside the 
house more than a dog outside the house, as they 
have ways of quieting the latter. A dog that 
ag inside the barn is a greater safeguard to 
the barn than one outside and chained up. 

If a dog is kept outside to guard a place he 
should not be chained, but should have a good- 
sized, comfortable dog-house, facing south, raised 
at least six inches from the ground, as otherwise 
the floor will be cold and damp, and cause rheu- 
matism. There should be a bed of loose straw o 
excelsior, changed frequently enough to keep it 
clean and dry, and always a dish full of fresh, 
clean water. 

A dog is a living, sensitive creature, not a ma- 
chine, eg he frequently gets less careful attention 
than the machinery men use. It is seldom a boy 








or even a man will take as good care of his dog as 
he does of his bicycle or his automobile. 

A chained dog is wretched, and no one has a 
right to cause any creature constant suffering, 
even to serve what one may call a useful purpose. 


* © 


A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 


*¢ 7 had to dismiss that office boy of mine, Mary 
| —you recall him, don’t you?” said Mr. Clark 
to his wife one evening. “He stole. We 
weren’t sure of it at first, but one day we found 
out certainly. There were a lot of printed and 
stamped envelopes that we kept stored in an 
unused closet, intending to have them redeemed 
some time. Ted got ahead of us, though. He 
wrote a-letter on a typewriter, using the office 
stationery. It was addressed to the postmaster, 
and requested him to give to Theodore Galvin the 
money for the envelopes he was returning.” 


“Did he sign it?” asked the wife. 

“Yes. He did that, too; and it was the illiterate 
handwriting that gave him away. The postal 
clerk telephoned up to see if it was all right,—there 
was about twenty dollars involved,—and so we 
caught him.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“We gave the boy along lecture,—frightened him 
with the reform school, and so on,—and then fired 


m. 

“Was that all?” asked the wife. 

“Why, yes. We couldn’t keep him, of course 
He is not fit to do any trustworthy work. We 
cannot afford to risk it.’ 

“It seems to me,” said the woman, “that you 
are saan a bigger risk in turning him loose 
this way. If no one knows his weakness he wil! 
be more easily tempted again, and his future em 

loyers, not understanding with whom they are 

ealing, may suffer badly from his thefts.” 

“Well, what would you do?” 

“Keep him. Watch him without letting him 
know it. He is only a child if he does not realize 
that every bad thing he does will be discovered 
sooner or later. Some one should teach him. 
Don’t you think wy ought to? It was in your 
employment that he came to yl 

“y hadn’t thought of it in that way, but I don’t 
know but what yo are right, Mary,” said her 
husband. “I will take him back and give him 
another show.” 

® 


SHE, TOO, HAD RIGHTS. 


he cook who demands a piano goes beyond 

| her rights without doubt. But the girl in 
the following story, who was being inter- 
viewed by her prospective employer, had some 
reason for turning the tables as she did. The 
man, according to a writer in Judge, bit off his 


an ordinary girl out of her wits. 
“Chew gum?” he asked. 
“No, sir. 
“Talk slang?” 
“No, sir.” 
nop how to spell cat and dog correctly?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Use the telephone every other minute?” 
oe s , 


“Usually tell the office force how much the firm 
owes, and all the rest of the private business you 
learn?” 

“No, sir.” 

He was thinking of something else to ask her 
when she took a hand in the matter and put a few 
queries. : 

“Smoke cigars when you’re dictating?” 

“Why—er—no!” he gasped, in astonishment. 

“Slam things around when business is bad?” 

“ 0. 


“Lay for your employés when they get caught 
in a block some morning?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Think you know enough about grammar and 
punctuation to —_— a good stenographer 
when you get one?” 

“JI—I think so.” 

“Want me to go to work, or is your time worth 
so little that —” 

He interrupted her enthusiastically: 

“Kindly hang up your things and let’s get at 
these letters.” 

® ¢ 


TRIMMING SHIP. 


he Wickfords, who for several weeks had 
been touring Europe, had reached Pisa, and 





were at the top of the famous leaning tower. 
| Mr. Wickford was thin and wiry, but his wife was 
so fleshy as to be almost a burden to herself. 


As she stood clinging to the railing on the higher 
side, gasping for breath and fann ne herself, he 
cautiously approached the lower side, lay flat on 
‘his stomach, and grasping one of the uprighits, 
pulled himself forward until he could look down 
over the edge. The effect was terrifying, and with 
a hasty exclamation he drew back. The towc! 
seemed to be falling, and he could feel his hair 
| to meet the moegener. : . 

“What is it, Nathan?” asked his wife, startins 
toward him. : 

“Get back there, Candace, quick!” he gaspe«| 
| “If you bring your weight over here the whole 
thing will go over, sure!’ 


* ©¢ 


AT LAST. 


rs. Silas Bennett was a philosopher. On * 
M certain dismal occasion some of the neig!'- 
boring women were condoling with he: 
With commendable cheerfulness, says a writer |: 
the New York Times, she replied: 


I’ve raised four girls an’ three boys, expect!! 
every time they’d be twins and red-headed lil 
their Grandpa Bennett, an’ xt they ain’t. 

An’ I’ve worried consid’ble over small} 
breakin’ out in my big family. So fer, ’tain’t. 

Last summer, durin’ July an’ August, «| 
mebbe part of September, I was real meloncholi 
fearin’ I'd got an appendix; but I guess I ain’t. 

An’ through it all, it never onct occurred to 1) 
that I’d be the one to fall through them rotten © 
meetin’-house steps an’ break my leg in 1\ 
places, but I be. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. McClintock, Isabella, seamen, slaves, Otta\ 
Uncas, Ruffin, independence, Cape Bab-el-Mand: 
Oliver, Montezuma, Pocahontas, Rusk, Osceo! 
Macomb, Ibi, Sewel, Ewell. Missouri Com)! 
mise. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


2. Minute, mite; rostrum, rum; scaffold, scol:' 
pertinent, pert; placid, plaid ; represent, resent 

3. 1. Lot. ou. Mint. 1. Table. 

4. Jackstraws. 


5. Fond, found; gad, gaud; gilt, guilt; fon! 
fount; form, forum; knot, knout; " BR 
lad, laud ; lot, lout; bond, bound. OAT 

6. Fenee, dense, sense, tense, cocos 
pence; Benny, Jenny, many, TON 
penny. N 





words and hurled them at her in a way to frighten, 
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BY MORGAN SHEPARD. 


DRAWN BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER. 


Y ae ~~ << = —_ SS. — > 
uf Y _ ox - a = 
\ - like to play that you and I 
\\ sf Could be a queen and king. 
y I think we can, if we should try, 
\ Get almost anything. 
W The only thing for you and me 
To do is just to make 
\ A sort of dream, except that we 
\ i Are very wide - awake. 
NY We simply think that we can be 
\ A royal king and queen, 
| And have a kingdom instantly, 
Df The biggest ever seen! 
\ We get a throne that’s high and wide, 
} All made of yellow gold; 
y And crowns, and purple robes beside, 
V4 Just splendid to behold! 
) And then the people want to know 
/ What they can do for us; 
\ They smile and bow real nice and low, 
V, And act quite generous. 
Wy And so we make our palace free 
Vf To all who want to roam 
f Around to look for things and be 
} Entirely at home. 
" And then we give our people things 
\ Y. That they were hoping for; 
4) Then some one hurries out and brings 
\ Each person something more. 
) So all the people take away 
i Exactly what they need. 
Y “We thank you, king and queen,” they say, 


“Just very much indeed!” 


| 
\ Then every animal and bird 


y Comes marching up, and we 
yy Just pet them all and say a “ word” 
To set the creatures free. 
" y So everything starts in to play; 
YW They’re glad because we made 
{ Them friends and comrades, so that they 
W Need never be afraid. 
y , 
* Then children come from everywhere 
\ And run around our throne. 
yF They ask us if we like it there, 
Y Just reigning all alone. 
\ We answer that we'd like to play 
NY With them, if we may come. 
% Then all the children say we may, 
And so we frolic some. 
yy Then mother pays us homage soon, 
VA And bows to us as she 
i Gives both of us an extra spoon 
i) Of sugar in our tea. 
i Our mother smiles and nods her head 
iV As over us she leans, 
Y And says, “It’s almost time for bed 
| For little kings and queens.” 
NS = 


THE MISTAKE. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


hey looked just alike, these grave little 
T dollies that Aunt Sue had brought all the 

way from Japan! And their little Amer- 
ican mothers were very much alike, too, for 
they were cousins, almost the same age, with 
the same long, light pigtails and the same blue 
eyes. People who did not know them used to 
call them ‘‘the twins,’? and people who did 
know them used to call them ‘‘the cousin- 
twins,’ for they were always together and 
very, very fond of one another. No one had 
ever known them to quarrel ; all their grown-up 
friends said that they were the easiest children 
in the world to manage. ‘‘Just let them have 
each other to play with and they’ll be perfectly 
happy,’’ every one declared. 

But one day something happened. No one 
knew really what it was. It might have been 
the hot weather’s fault; it might have been the 
sweet lemonade and cakes they had for their 
tea-party. Anyhow, just in a minute, Molly | 
jerked O-Mimosa San from her grass bed, where 
she was lying so comfortably with Miss Almond- 
Blossom, and cried, ‘‘I shal] never, never come 
over to play with you again, Polly Gerould! 
So there, now I’? 

And instead of ‘‘soft-answering’’ her, Polly 
only said, ‘'Well, all right for you, Molly 
tichardson! I don’t care!’? And they promptly 
turned away to their own homes. 

And for a week they did not speak, these | 
lonely little uncomfortable souls. But when | 
seven long days had come and gone, Polly came | 
to her mother and said, ‘‘Mother, I’m sorry 1 | 
quarreled with Molly. And I miss her awfully. | 
And I’m going to send her Miss Almond- | 
Blossom, ’cause she’s always wished she had | 
two Japanese dollies so that O-Mimosa San | 
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wouldn’t be lonesome at night.’’ y little Japanese lady ; and then, all 

So Miss Almond-Blossom was s\\ of a sudden, she began to laugh. 

rolled up in a sheet of tissue-paper WS A ‘*Why, you dear, silly, generous little 
A= 


very carefully, ready to put on Molly’s 
door-step that very evening. Now, as 
it happened, just at that same time Molly said 
to her mother, ‘‘I was dreadfully cross to 
Polly the other day. I wish she wasn’t mad 
at me. I want to give her something to make 
up. I think I’ll give her O-Mimosa San, 
because I love her better than any other dolly 
I have, and then Polly will know I’m sorry, 
really and truly ’’ The thought of being friends 
again kept her happy all day. 

So Miss Almond-Blossom was left on the 
door-step, and O-Mimosa San went by mail, 
and neither little girl got the other dolly until 
the next morning. And then how they cried! 
Because, you see, Polly and Molly each thought 
that her cousin-twin was angry still, and had 
sent back the ‘‘make-up’’ present, and that was 
almost too much to bear. 

I du not know what- would have happened if 
Aunt Sue had not come to visit both cousin- 
twins that very afternoon. She was at Molly’s 
first, and she heard the story and looked at the 











CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Charlie and Ethel wanted to give their doctor 


geese!’ she cried, while Molly and her | # birthday gift, and after a great deal of thought, 


mother stared as if they thought she they finally selected something and delivered it 


had gone crazy. 
up by sending the other your own doll. Look, 
Molly, this isn’t O-Mimosa San at all; this is 
Miss Almond-Blossom. 1 know, because there 
was a little flaw in her silk sash; something 
you’d never see, but that any one who had 
ever lived in Japan would notice at once. And 
so you each have the other’s doll.’’ 

Mother was almost as surprised as Molly, and 
came to examine the little sash with its fortu- 
nate telltale flaw. She had left the little girls 
to find their own way out of the quarrel, so 
that they would learn by experience to be less 
hasty. 

‘“*And now,’”’ said Aunt Sue, ‘‘you must 
come straight over with me and we’ll tell Polly 
all about it, because she’s probably feeling quite 
as grieved as you are.’’ 

So they went to Polly’s and explained, and 
the week-long quarrel ended, as all little-girl 
quarrels should, in laughing. 
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THE WIND 


CHILDREN. 


BY MIRIAM S. CLARK. 


My little dresses are alive— 
See, out upon the line 


How full and free they’re blowing there,. 


Those crumpled gowns of mine! 
I never thought ’twould happen, when 
Nurse put them out to air them; 
The little children of the wind 
Have crept inside, to wear them. 





And now they’re swaying to and fro— 
With lifted arms they’re clinging, 
Fast holding to the friendly rope 
And swinging, swinging, swinging! 
The pink gown and the blue gown, too, 
The white one trimmed with laces. 
O little children of the wind, 
Why can’t I see your faces? 


“You've both tried to make | @t the doctor’s house. 


The doctor has a private 


|entrance to his office, which he calls his side 


door, and on the children’s return to their 
mother, she asked them which door they went 
to, and the little boy replied, ‘‘To the front 
door.’’ She asked them why they did not go 
to the ‘‘side door,’’ because that was where 


| they would be most likely to find the doctor, 
|and the little fellow said, ‘‘Because we didn’t 


| mission over from yesterday ! 


| 


| 3 : 
‘“‘Why, Esther!’’ mother exclaimed. 
ne 


want to pay the three dollars.’’ 


A little fellow of six summers was told by 
his mother he must not go down to a brook, 
which ran near the house, without permission. 
He and an older boy were allowed to go one 
day. The next day his mother saw him playing 
there alone. Calling him, she asked why he 
had gone without her leave. For a moment 
he looked troubled, guilty, then, brightening 
with the thought, ‘‘Why, I saved a little per- 


? 

Esther and Baby Lois and mother were having 
one of their confidential talks the other day. 
“Is papa married?’’ Esther asked, suddenly. 
Don’t 
you know who papa married?”’ Esther reflected 
for a moment, and then said, radiantly, ‘‘Course 


we 


I do! He married us—you and Lois and me! 

It was Molly’s first circus, and she enjoyed 
it, but was very tired at bedtime. When she 
was almost asleep her mother said, ‘‘What part 
of the circus did you like the best, Molly?’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know, hardly,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
was all the best, but the punkey riding the 
money was the cutest.’’ 


—————— 
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t Auckland, New Zealand, extensive 


official and popular preparations were | 


made for the reception of the American battle- 
ship fleet, which reached that port August 9th, 
on its return voyage to the United States. 
Addresses of welcome were made the next day 
by the governor and prime minister and the 
mayor of Auckland, to which Admiral Sperry 
made reply. The officers and men of the fleet 
were cheered by enthusiastic crowds as they 
marched through the streets, and the city was 
beautifully decorated in their honor. The Aus- 
tralasian ships, Powerful, Encounter and 
Pioneer, participated in the display in the 
harbor, and parliament adjourned for a week 
in order that its members might join in the 
demonstration of good-will. 
& 


yw Reports.—The condition of corn 
August 1st, according to the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was 82.5 per cent. of a normal, as com- 
pared with 82.8 July ist, and 82.8 August 1, 
1907. The condition of the oat-crop was 76.8 
per cent. of a normal, as compared with 85.7 
July ist, and 75.6 August 1, 1907. The con- 
dition of spring wheat was 80.7 of a normal, as 
compared with 89.4 per cent. July 1st, and 79.4 
per cent. August 1, 1907. Preliminary returns 
indicate a yield of winter wheat of about 14.3 
bushels per acre, or a total of 425,940,000 
bushels, as compared with 14.6 bushels and 
409,442,000 bushels respectively, the final esti- 
mates of last year’s crop. 
@ 

Te New Order of Things in Turkey 

has been attended by the dismissal of all 
the Sultan’s former advisers, and the appoint- 


ment of ministers who are in sympathy with | 
The ‘*Young Turks’? who! 


free institutions. 
have so long striven for reform are in full con- 
trol of the government. ‘The effect in Mace- 


donia has been to pacify the feuds between | 


Greeks, Turks, Servians and Bulgarians, and 
to give ground for the hope that order may be 


restored and good government secured without | 


outside intervention. In view of the changed 

situation, Russia and Great Britain have with- 

drawn their scheme for Macedonian reforms. 
The new parliament is to meet November ist. 

* 

ld-Age Pensions will become operative 

in Great Britain January 1, 1909, through 

a bill which was passed by Parliament just 

before the adjournment for the summer vacation. 

In the House of Commons the bill was passed 

to its final reading with only 10 dissenting votes 

. —the Unionists refraining from voting. The 

House of Lords amended the bill in several 

particulars, but the amendments were rejected 


by the House of Commons, and the House of | 


Lords receded from its position. The bill pro- 
vides for giving a certain annual income to all 
needy persons who reach the age of 70. No 


contribution from the beneficiaries toward the | 
pension fund is required. The Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer estimates the cost of the sys- 
tem for the first year at from $35,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, and expects the cost to be heavier 
later. 6 
A Huge Dirigible Air-ship, invented and 
steered by the German, Count Zeppelin, 
was wrecked by a wind-storm at Echterdingen, 
August 5th, while anchored for repairs after a 
trial trip. This accident so stirred public 
sympathy that the German Emperor telegraphed 
an expression of his regret, the German govern- 
ment made an appropriation of $125,000 to aid 


aan 


| he Sunflower.—In some countries, notably 
in the Russian provinces north of the Cau- 
|casus, the sunflower serves other purposes 
besides ornamenting gardens with its huge 
golden bosses. The seeds are used to make 
oil, which is employed both in the manufacture 
of soap and in cooking. ‘The stems and leaves 
are burned and the ashes used to make potash. 
Last year the sunflower factories of the Caucasus 
produced 15,000 tons of potash. 


& 
ome -Made Barometer.—Those who 
love experimentation may try the follow- 
ing method of making a cheap barometer, prac- 
tised in France. Take 8 grams of pulverized 
camphor, 4 grams of pulverized nitrate of po- 
tassium, 2 grams of pulverized nitrate of 
ammonia, and dissolve in 60 grams of alcohol. 
Put the whole in a long, slender bottle closed at 
the top with a piece of bladder containing a 
pin-hole to admit the air. When rain is coming, 
the solid particles will tend gradually to mount, 
little star erystals forming in the liquid, which 
otherwise remains clear; if high winds are 
approaching, the liquid will become thick, as 
if fermenting, while a film of solid particles 
| forms on the surface; during fair weather the 
liquid will remain clear and the solid particles 
will rest at the bottom. 


a 

[°* Tibet.—Although the mystery concern- 
ing Tibet has been mostly dissipated as a 
result of the recent English invasion, the curious 
nature of that country continues to excite great 
interest. Think of an inhabited land covering 
between 700,000 and 800,000 square miles, and 
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having a mean elevation exceeding 16,400 feet, 
which is considerably higher than Mont Blanc! 
The loftiest peaks reach an altitude of about 
29,000 feet, while the deepest valleys, in the 
higher parts of the plateau, do not descend 
below 14,400 feet, which is higher than Pike’s 
Peak. Toward the south the valleys sink lower, 
and rice and fruit are cultivated up to 11,500 
feet. Here the most important centers of popu- 
lation are found, in Lassa, Shigatse and 
Gyangtze. ° 


anger from Springs.—In the summer, 
when so many thousands drink from tempt- 

ing springs in the woods and on the hillsides, 
a warning recently given by Mons. E. A. 
Martel, the celebrated French explorer of cav- 
erns, should not go unnoticed. Contrary to a 
widely prevalent opinion, Monsieur Martel says 
that springs of apparently pure water are, in 
many cases, merely the outflow of surface-waters 
which have disappeared through fissures, carry- 
ing with them pollution from the soil, and not 
| purified in their passage through the rocks. He 
thinks that even chalk is not an effectual filter 

for surface-water passing through it. 
& 

pee Forests going.—The older coun- 

} tries having been stripped of their forests, 
in many cases to the danger-point, search is 
| now being made for valuable woods in newer 
lands. Among these is Brazil, which is known 
to possess enormous wealth of this kind. 
| Already the great Brazilian forests are begin- 
‘ning to feed the sawmills which are rapidly 
| being erected. It has been remarked that not- 








the count in building a new air-ship, and the | withstanding the vast increase in the use of 
crown prince placed himself at the head of an | metal all over the world, the demand for wood 
imperial committee to raise a fund for the | is still growing. Many of the forests of Brazil 
count, which in a few days collected more than | are yet so far from the railroads that they 





LITTLE WOMEN. 


SPECIAL EDITION. 





With a view to introducing the Alcott Books toa 
new generation of readers, the publishers offer a 
special low-priced edition of “ Little Women.” 


This book made Miss Alcott famous. The story 
depicts the life of the author and her three sisters 
at their Concord home. Make their acquaintance, 
for Amy will be found delightful, Beth very lovely, 
Meg beautiful and Jo splendid! There is just 
enough sadness in the story to make it true to life, 
while it is so full of honest work and whole-souled 
fun, paints so lively a picture of home in which 
contentment, energy, high spirits and real good- 
ness make up for lack of money, that it will do 
good wherever it finds its way. The cover design 
is shown in our illustration. Printed on good 
paper, handsomely cloth bound. Author’s edition. 
Embellished with nearly 200 characteristic illustra- 
tions from original designs drawn expressly for this edition. 


THE OFFER. Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 
Prite $1.00, post-paid. 





THE 


Famous Pepper Books. 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew; Five Little Peppers Midway; 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up; Phronsie Pepper; 

The Stories Polly Pepper Told; The Adventures of Joel Pepper; 
Five Little Peppers Abroad; Five Little Peppers and Their Friends; 
Five Little Peppers at School; 

Ben Pepper; Five Little Peppers. in the Little Brown House. 





These stories make one see the beauty of 
home life, and are everywhere sowing the seeds 
of contentment and happiness. We call special 


FIVE UTTLE PEPPERS 
LITTLE BROWN HOUSE 
ae 


in this series. Ben is the eldest born of Mother 
Pepper’s brood, and her mainstay after the 
father died. The Badgertown people all say of 
him that he is ‘‘the quiet, steady-as-a-rock boy, 
and yet he has lots of fun in him, too.’’ Surely 
he was worthy of a book to himself! In this 
the latest volume, despite Ben’s wishes, Mar- 
garet Sidney has told most lovingly the facts 
with which it is strewn. Printed in clear type 
on good paper, handsomely illustrated, and 
bound in art linen. 


} a 


paw 
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THE OFFER. Any One Book given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 


postage included. Price $1.25 each, post-paid. 


Elijah Kellogg Library. ; 


Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
Charlie Bell; The Waif of Elm Island. 
The Ark of Elm Island. 
The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 
The Young Shipbuilders of Elm Island. 
The Hardscrabble of Elm Island. 


We do not hesitate to say that we consider Elijah 
Kellogg’s Elm Island stories the most attractive 
books that can be put into the hands of a boy. 
Each cloth bound and illustrated. 





THE OFFER. Any Volume given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription, postage included; or 
any Two Volumes given for one new subscription and 


30 cents extra, postage included. Any Volume sold for 8 


$500,000. e | remain in comparative safety, but others are 
feeling the ax. An increasing quantity of 
timber finds its way from the interior to Rio 
de Janeiro, where it is used for packing-boxes, 
match manufacture, and many other purposes, 
and a note of alarm is sounded by those who 
have learned what it means to strip a country 
of its forest resources without providing for 
their renewal. 


enezuela and Holland.—'Tue Venezue- | 
lan government, late last month, summarily | 
expelled the Dutch minister at Caracas because | 
of certain criticisms upon its proceedings which | 
he had printed inan Amsterdam paper. Later, 
incensed by violent demonstrations against the | 
Venezuelan consul in the neighboring island of 
Curacao, the Venezuelan government withdrew | 
the exequaturs of all Dutch consuls in that | 
country. re 


ecent Deaths.—Miss Katharine Prescott 

Wormeley, the well-known translator of 
the works of Honoré de Balzae, died July 28th, 
in her 79th year.—Mylius Erichsen, who 
headed the Danish exploring expedition to 
Greenland, which sailed in June, 1906, perished 
upon an ice-floe, with two companions, last 
spring or early summer. —— Antonio Starrabba, 
Marquis di Rudini, an Italian statesman, who 
was premier in 1891-2 and again in 1896, died 
August 7th, aged 69.——Mrs. Eliza Daniel 
Stewart, who won the title of ‘‘Mother Stewart’’ 
by her exertions in behalf of sick and wounded 
soldiers during the Civil War, and who was 
one of the organizers of the Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union in this country and in 
England, died August 7th, aged 92. 
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greene New Zealand.—More rapid 
changes in animal and vegetable life, says 
Science, are taking place in New Zealand than 
almost anywhere else in the world. The native 
Polynesian race is disappearing before the 
European; the native wild animals amount to 
little in contest with imported species, many of 
which now run wild; the streams are full of 
American and European trout, which attain an 
enormous size; and even the forests are to be 
replaced by planting foreign trees as the native 
ones disappear. Eleven million larches, oaks, 
spruces, Douglas firs and eucalypts have already 
been planted, and vast numbers of seedlings are 
coming in all the time. The reason for replacing 
the native trees with species from the United 
States, Europe and Australia is that those of 
New Zealand are too slow of growth, although 
some of them produce excellent timber. The 
implantations thrive every where. 








60 cents, post-paid. 


Camping Out. Fox Hunting. 
Left on Labrador. 
On the Amazon. 


One of the most popular writers of adventure for 
boys in this country is Mr. C. A. Stephens. 
Volumes are stories of hunting life and adventure in 
the wilderness of Maine, Labrador and South America. 


Cloth bound. 


THE OFFER. Any Three Volumes given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. Any Two Volumes given for one new subscrip- 
Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 
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p) WHEN DEBBY PAID 


BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN 





Gibson’s dining-room. 

‘*Yes,’”’ that lady was saying, ‘‘I was 
at the parsonage the other day, and I really felt 
sorry for the minister’s wife. It was the first 
day she had been up since her illness, and the 
children were noisy. How very small, too, 


[cn was serving the chocolate in Mrs. 


very kind of her!’ She looked at Debby in 
her sweet, interested way. ‘‘It was going to 
be hard for me to pay it, terribly hard,’’ she 
added, ‘‘with the expenses of my sickness and 
everything. How good the Lord is!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Debby, softly, as she put 
the four dollars in her hand. ‘‘He is always 


the rooms are at the parsonage! I declare, I | good.’’ 


don’t see how she manages at all in such a little 
place. I noticed how pale she was and weak, 
still. Her hands quite trembled. And do you 
know, things down there are beginning to look 
quite shabby. Oh, by the way, had you not 
heard that we were behind again on the salary? 
I certainly would never be a minister’s wife.’’ 

‘‘Neither would I,’’ replied Mrs. Clayton, 
carelessly, as she sipped her chocolate. ‘‘So 
we are really behind again, are we? How 
many eggs are there in 
this cake? It’s deli- 
cious. ”’ 

‘*Four,’’ replied Mrs. 
Gibson, a trifle absently. 

‘‘And she’s subscribed 
four dollars to missions,’’ 
she added, slowly. 

‘*Who?’’? demanded her 
friend. 

‘*The minister’ s wife, ’’ 
answered Mrs. Gibson. 

“Debby, pass Mrs. 
Browning the sugar. You 
see,’’ went on that lady, 
‘‘she pledged it before 
she had that illness. I’ve 
been wondering if it 
won’t be hard for her to 
pay it. All our pledges 
must be in by the last of 
next week. She really 
can’t afford to give to 
missions, and yet how she 
loves them! She’d give 
to them if she hadn’t any 
shoes.’ 

Mrs. Clayton laughed. 

“*T wouldn’t,’’ she re- 
marked. ‘‘If I have a 
weakness, it’s for pretty, 
well-fitting shoes. 

“Well, as soon as I can find time, I’ll try to | 
run down there and see her, but, dear me, we 
are all so busy!’’ And Mrs. Clayton, whose 
husband was on a large salary and who kept a 
cook and a second girl, actually sighed. 

Then Debby took the cups out and washed 
them and put them away. 

Debby was small and dark-eyed, with thick | 
braids of black hair. For the services she 
rendered Mrs. Gibson, that lady paid her three 
dollars a week. 

Debby had always been poor. There was a 
large family at home, and it came her turn early 
in life to earn her own living. She had never 
had any pretty clothes, and she was trying 
hard now to buy a new dress. Up-stairs in 
her dresser drawer was a little tin box contain- 
ing all the money she had in the world—four 
dollars. She gave her mother two dollars every 
week, and that left her one; but lately she had 
not been able to save even that. 

First Jimmy, her little brother, had fallen 
down and cut his head, and the doctor had to 
sew that up; then the baby took the whooping- | 
cough, and her mother lost her best place for | 
working out in consequence; so Debby had | 
given it all to her without a word. But now, 
if nothing more turned up, she would soon have 
enough to buy the coveted dress. 

She wanted a blue one, dark blue, with velvet 
on the collar and cuffs. She had never had in 
all her life such a dress as that was going to be. 
But as she went up-stairs to her little room that 
night she kept thinking of the minister’s wife. 
She had heard them talk, too, about the salary 
not being paid. ‘‘And she’s promised four 
dollars to missions,’’ thought little Debby. 
“Oh, some one ought to pay it for her when 
she’s been so sick! They all have so much 
inore, but they won’t think any more about it.’’ 

\nd then a sudden thought struck Debby : 

‘Why not pay it myself?’ 

To be sure, she would have to wait longer 
for the new dress, and her old one was getting 
shabby ; but then, she was young and strong, 
and now that things were moving smoothly at 
home she could save more. She knew the 
ininister’s sweet-faced wife well. Then Debby 
cheerfully made the sacrifice. 

It was her afternoon out the next day, and 
Debby, when she had left everything in spotless 
order, went her way. It was only a few 
minutes’ walk to the parsonage. 

One of the little boys let her in. The min- | 
ister’s pale little wife was trying to hush the | 
baby. She was holding it in her arms. | 

“Pm Mrs. Gibson’s girl,’’ said Debby, 
— forward; ‘‘that is, I work for her, and 
you’re not to pay that pledge to missions. I’ve | 
brought you the money.’? 

__A beautiful flush rose on the face of the min- | 
ister’s wife. 

‘Mrs. Gibson !’? she cried. 











“How very, 


DRAWN BY KIRKPATRICK. 





DEBBY WAS IRONING NAPKINS. 





The girl saw she did not understand. Debby 
would never tell her. She reached out her 
arms for the baby. 

‘*Let me take it,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘Most chil- 
dren like me.’’ And the baby was no excep- 
tion. As he felt the pressure of the young, 
strong arms, he suddenly ceased his wailing, 
pulling at Debby’s red ribbons. 


‘‘The sweetest thing happened to-day,’’ said | 


the minister’s wife to her 
husband, as soon as he 
came in. ‘‘I have thought 
that the ladies of the 
church did not always 
appreciate how hard it is 


their part when salaries 
get behind and people fall 
sick, but I'll take it all 
back. Mrs. Gibson paid 
my subscription to mis- 
sions, dearest,—four dol- 
lars,—and the time was 
getting so near. I quite 
trembled, for all the chil- 
dren need stockings, and 


shoes ; but now this eases 
me. Wasn’t it good of 
her?’’ 

“It was, indeed,’”’ 
agreed the minister. 
‘*And Mrs. Gibson, too! 
Somehow one would 
hardly attribute such 
thoughtfulness to her. 
She impresses me as be- 
ing rather cold and dis- 
tant. Another case of 
never judging, my dear.’’ 

The very first day she 
was able to be out she went up to the Gibson 
home. She was very pale still. It had been 
a hard illness and she had recovered from it 
slowly. 

She took Mrs. Gibson’s extended hand and 
kissed her. 

“*T wanted to come sooner,’’ she began. ‘‘I 
was afraid you might think me ungrateful, but 
indeed you will never know just the good your 
money did me. The thought that you under- 
stood and cared helped me quite as much as the 
four dollars.’’ 

Mrs. Gibson looked perplexed. 

‘*The four dollars!’’ she repeated. 
afraid I do not quite understand.’’ 

‘*Why, the money you sent me to pay up my 
subscription to missions,’’ explained the minis- 
ter’s wife. ‘‘Your little maid brought it down 
—Debby, I believe you call her.’’ 

*‘Oh—Debby —’’ A light broke over Mrs. 
Gibson’s puzzled understanding. ‘‘Excuse me 
just a moment.’” 

Mrs. Gibson went straight to the kitchen. 
Debby was ironing napkins. Her cheeks were 
rosy red. 

*“Debby,”’ she began, ‘‘the minister’s wife 
is here, thanking me for some money I sent her. 
I never sent her any. Do you know anything 
about it?’’ 

Debby blushed. 

‘*Yes’m. The afternoon I served the choco- 
late I heard you talking about it, and I felt 
sorry for her. I know what it is to be poor, 


“T am 


and sick, besides, so I took my four dollars | 


down to her. She understood that you sent it, 
and I didn’t like to tell her. It really didn’t 
make any difference, just so she got it. I hope 
you don’t mind, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Gibson looked at Debby—at the small, 
toil-hardened, rough hands, her honest, cheerful 
face. And then suddenly it came home to her 
heart that the small, underpaid servant in her 
kitchen knew better than she what it meant 
to follow ‘‘In His Steps.’’ 

What sacrifice had she ever made? Whom 
had she rendered happier on account of it? 
What a poor make-believe of a sham she had 
been, after all! No wonder they fell behind 
with the salary, if all the members were as 
selfish as she! 

‘‘Debby,’’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘come with 
me,’’ and taking Debby’s hand, she drew her 
| into the parlor. 

The minister’s wife sat there. 

‘*My dear,’’ Mrs. Gibson said, huskily, ‘‘you 
must thank Debby, not me. She paid your 


| pledge to missions. It’s all quite right. Debby, 


you’re a good, unselfish girl. Oh, Iam ashamed! 


I’ve learned a lesson in giving I shall never | 
| 


| forget. i 
But the minister’s wife had taken Debby’s 


rough, red little hand and was crying quietly— | 
_and so was Debby—and so was Mrs. Gibson. 


Bobby must have some | 


CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 
Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 


the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
| dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
| ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of | 


rashes, itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U.S.) Food and Drugs 


Act. [Adr. | 
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~~ Some Extraordinary 
Short Stories 


Here is a remarkable collection 
of stories which Collier’s has 
just secured for publication in 
early issues : 


The Adventures of Melissa . 

A New Sherlock Holmes Story . 
River and Ring . . . . . By Anthony Hope 
The Road Agent . . . . ‘By Stewart Edward White 
Other People’s Cake . . By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
The Cub Reporter. . . ; . By Rex Beach 
Bailey’ s Experiment che By Perceval Gibbon 
Georgia . . By John Luther Long 
The Venture of the Piviag Hind . By James B. Connolly 
The Paths of Judgment . . By David Gray 
Tae Passing Star ‘ By John Fox, Jr. 
The Bride’s Dead By Gouverneur Morris 
He Also Serves . se . By O. Henry 
The Medico- Strategist — "By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
The Farm by the Forest By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


By Rudyard Kipling 
By A. Conan Doyle 


Each story is written by one of the masters 
of short-story fiction 
author’s full power. 
some sad, 


Each represents its 
Some are amusing, 


some remarkable for strong 


character-drawing and some for dramatic 
incident. collection the 
equal of which has probably never been 
gathered together at one time by any 
periodical. 


They form a 


Illustrated by America’s Foremost Artists 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 

















Swifts Pride 
Washing Powder 


will do the hardest part of your work 
cleaning day and every day. 


Use it for scouring, scrubbing and 
cleaning windows, sink, bath and 
basin, kettles, pots and pans. 

It removes the dirt and leaves them 
spotless—clean. 


A little in the water will make your 
glassware sparkle and your china shine. 


Order a package from 








your grocer. 




















SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Dealers supplied by Swift & Company. 
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«] xX L” Wostenholm Kaife, No. 46. 





— The maker’s name and trade-mark “1X L” are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of this Knife. Patent 4 

| ;  stag-horn handle, brass lining, German silver bolsters and shield. The blades are of best Wardlow steel. 

| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


iven to sub- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. * Boston, Mass. 





IMMUNITY FROM CANCER. 


here is probably no other 

disease, not even except- 
ing tuberculosis, the study of 
which is being more actively 
pursued by the brightest 
minds in the medical profes- 
sion to-day than is that of 
eancer. 

This terrible scourge of 
the human race has been 
known for ages, but its true 
nature and its cause are still 
wrapped in the deepest mystery. Some believe 
it is due to the action of a germ; others, that it 
is a growth of embryonal cells which were forgot- 
ten, as it were, and left behind when the body was 
originally built, and which have been stimulated 
to overgrowth by the injury of a blow or by the 
poisonous action of waste products of the body 
not promptly eliminated. 

Some believe that it is a purely local disease; 
others, that it is due to a constitutional taint, the 
localization of the tumor in one or another part 
being determined by an irritation or injury. In 
spite, however, of all this uncertainty and seem- 
ing confusion, progress is really being made in the 
direction of a solution of the enigma. 

One of the things that have been learned re- 
cently, as a result of the study of cancerous 
growths in mice, is that some animals are immune 
to the disease, this immunity being either natural 
or acquired in consequence of recovery from a 
previous tumor. 

Certain dogs also have been found to enjoy an 
immunity of the same sort, and it has been learned 
that by means of transfusion of blood this immu- 
nity can be transmitted to others—a fact of very 
great importance. The experiment has been 
made of bleeding a dog with cancer and then 
replacing the lost blood by transfusion from an 
immune dog, and in some ‘instances the result has 
been an apparent cure of the disease. The same 
thing has even been tried in man with seeming 
benefit, but the cases are too recent to enable one 
to say positively that a definite cure has been 
obtained. 

Even if successful, this would be a difficult mode 
of treatment, for it would be necessary to discover 
an immune person—one who had had cancer and 
recovered spontaneously—and then to persuade 
him to give his blood for the patient. But the 
discovery of the faet of immunity is in itself most 
significant, and raises the hope that a feasible 
way will ere long be found to prevent or cure this 
devastating disease. 
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THE COUNSEL OF THE ROCKS. 


his is an age of quoted maxims. Calendars 

and illuminated cards abound, on which are 
printed bits of wisdom and encouragement taken 
from the writings of the sages. The sun shines 
on nothing new, however, and even this custom 
has its honorable prototype. Asoka, a ruler of 
India about two hundred years before Christ, 
inseribed his counsels to mankind on something 
more durable than paper or card. Cut into the 
living rock, his precepts are no less clear and 
worthy of following to-day than they were twenty 
centuries ago. 

Near the little Indian village of Shabatzgari 
stands a mass of trap-rock, on the face of which 
huge inscriptions are carved. Those who run 
may read, and finish the race more worthily for 
the enduring counsel set so plainly before them. 
One of these edicts of the Emperor Asoka has 
recently been translated: 

“A man must not do reverence to his own sect 
by disparaging that of another man for trivial 
reasons. Depreciation should be for adequate 
reasons only, because the sects of other people 
deserve reverence for one reason or another. 

“By thus acting, a man exalts his own sect, and 
at the same time does service to the sects of other 
people. By acting contrariwise a man hurts his 
own sect and does disservice to the sects of other 
people. For he who does reverence to his own 
sect while disparaging another sect, from a feeling 
of attachment to his own, on the supposition that 
he thus glorifies his own sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts severe injury on his own sect.” 

The twentieth century brings no broader nor 
more tolerant advice than this of the Buddhist 
monarch of so long ago. 

Asoka, in the first few years of his reign, was a 
cruel tyrant. He became interested in Buddhism, 
and finally, after some years, abdicated and took 
the vows of a monk. Love for his fellow men and 
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for the animal world characterized his deeds. | 
All life was cared for in his domains. He started 

great plantations of shade- and fruit-bearing trees. | 
He dug wells and erected rest-houses by the high- | 
ways. He cultivated and disseminated medicinal 

herbs and roots. He gave up the chase and the 

slaughter of animals for the table and sacrificial 

uses. 

No king ever left more buildings and monu- 
ments to mark his reign than did Asoka. He 
established many and great monasteries and hos- 
pitals all over his country. He built great stupas, | 
or monuments of stone, three hundred feet in 
height. He erected monolithic pillars inscribed 
with good counsels, and caused to be cut on the 
natural cliffs the famous rock edicts. His words 
were not writ in water, but have come down to 
the present day enduring in their carving of stone. 
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WAITING AND WAITING. 


ld puns may be as refreshing as new ones; it 

all depends on the perpetrator. A man who 
ealled himself George Arnold, says a writer in 
Philippines Gossip, succeeded pretty well. He 
was before a police-court judge on the charge of 
stealing a ride on a train to Dagupan. 


“Where were you?” asked Judge Low, referring 
to his former place of abode. 
“In Manila,” was the reply. 
“Waiting for whom?” 
“Just waiting.” 
“What were you waiting for?’ 
“To get my money.” 
“Who from?” 
“The man I was waiting for.” 
“What did he owe it to you for?” 
“For waiting.” 
“How did you start in waiting?” 
aah beginning to wait.” 
“What do you mean? Explain yourself.” 
— thought you knew I was waiting in a restau- 


“T was waiting.” 


rant. 
“Oh!” gasped the judge. 
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LEAP - YEAR. 


he somewhat elderly but still handsome and 

well-preserved bachelor had long been an ad- 
mirer of the young lady, but never had dared to 
tellher so. At last, however, he mustered courage 
to say: 

“Miss Jessie, I wish 
younger.” 

“Why so?” she asked. 

“Because then I should be bold enough, per- 
haps, to ask you to marry me.” 

ith a charming smile she shook her head. 

“T should have to tell you no, Mr. Baxter,” she 
said. “If you were twenty years younger you 
would be—er—a great deal too young for me.” 

He took the hint—and a little while later the 
young lady, too. 


I were twenty years 
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A WIDE RANGE. 


hen the surgeon who happened to be spend- 

ing a night at Bushby Inn had set the broken 

leg of the weather-beaten stranger who was the 

chief victim of an automobile accident, the patient 

looked up at him anxiously. “See here, doc,” he 

said, in a husky voice, “I haven’t got much of any 
money; would you take out your fee in trade?” 


“Yes, I guess so,” said the surgeon, cheerfully. 
“What is your trade?” 

“Well, I’ve got a number of things I can do 
soon as I’m on my feet again,” said the patient. 
“T can hang window-blinds, or I can put on light- 
ning-rods, or I can play the cornet; and I do ’em 
all first-rate, if I’m the one to say it, doc.” 


* ¢ 


AN UNEXPECTED GIFT. 


8 the brisk philanthropist thrust her fare into 
the cab-driver’s hand she saw that he was 
wet and apparently cold after the half-hour of 
pouring rain. “Do you ever take anything when 
you get soaked through?” she asked. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the cabman, with humility. 
" Agnerally do.” 

“Wait here in the vestibule,” commanded the 

hilanthropist. She inserted her house key in the 
ock, opened the door and vanished, to reappear a 
moment later. 

“Here,” she said, retin a small envelope in 
the man’s outstretched hand. “These are two-grain 
quinin pills; you take two of them now and two 
more in half an hour.” 


* © 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


‘¢1 d’clare, I d’know w’at to make of ma wife. 

She’ll ruin me a-spendin’ all de money there 
is,” declared Jim, when his old employer inquired 
for Mrs. Jim. 


“She do seem reckless about money,” continued 
Jim, with a sober face. ‘Always askin’ me for a 
dollar, or any cents, wantin’ money all de time, 
like I could pick it up in de streets.’ 

“Well, well, that is hard,” res 
tioner; “but what does she 
money?” 

“I dunno. I ain’t ever give her any yet.” 


mded his ques- 
0 with so much 
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BEGINNING EARLY. 


gl said little Rollo, whose father was 
shaving himself, “didn’t you tell me once 
that a man was a benefactor who made two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Then a man who makes safety-razors is a 
benefactor, isn’t he?” 

“Why so?” asked his father. 

“Because he makes ten blades grow where 
there wasn’t any before,” answered little Rollo. 

“Alvira,” groaned the sad father, “that boy is 
going to be a humorist.” 


* © 


ONE OF THREE. 


ad Bone twins” is the ambition of many a lively 
boy. Being triplets is usually a step beyond 
his intellect. The complications are too numerous. 
One of the most serious is suggested by this tale 
from the Washington Star : 
“So you are engaged,” a man said to my friend, 
“to one of the beautiful Vronsky triplets, eh?” 
“Yes,” my friend replied. 
“But how can you tell them apart?” the man 





Sked. 
“I don’t try,” said my friend. 


Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. (Adv. 








Stamp Album with 538 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas- 
mania Candecape) Jamaica (w’t’rfalls), etc., 
only10c. Agts.wtd.50%%. Big bargainlist,$1; 


Stamps, incl. Rho- 


and a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We 
buy Stamps. C.E. Hussman Co., Dept. 8, St. Louis, Mo. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY 
READER. 


The tremendous increase in the price 
of lumber in the last few years has made 
shingles entirely out of the question on 
most farm buildings. 

In order that every reader of this paper 
may become familiar with a roofing which 
is very much better than shingles and is 
rapidly taking their place, the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, who are the 
largest manufacturers of roofing in the 
world, have offered to send free a sample 
of their Amatite Roofing to every reader 
of this paper. 

The feature of this roofing is a real 
mineral surface on top, which not only 
makes coating and painting unneces- 
sary, but is a splendid fire-retardant. Of 
course every farmer will appreciate the 
fact that by doing away with painting 
and coating it will save time, money, and 
at the same time will make repairs un- 
necessary. 

We suggest that every reader write at 
once for a free sample and illustrated 
booklet. Few things are more important 
to the farmer than a good tight roof, as 
a leaky one is an abomination and is 
apt to cause losses and sickness. 

The request for sample should be ad- 
dressed to the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company at New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, New 
Orleans or Minneapolis. 
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there is a stocking with 
a really elastic short ribbed 

top, and of course it’s an 
Tron Clad. 

This new stocking is made of 
combed yarn, with a very elastic 
short ribbed top, double sole and 
high spliced heel. 


No. 76. 
Price 25c. a Pair. 
If your dealer hasn’t them we wil! 
mail to you, prepaid, on receipt 
of 25c. for each pair. 
State size. 


Not Iron; but lots of hard wear in them. 


Our booklet will prove a guide to hosiery economy 
for the whole family. Write for free copy to-day. 


COOPER WELLS & CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
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in eac a to ride and exhibit sample 
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Write for Special Offer. 


Oto $27 





and Wheels 
anew G3 to $8 
Great Pn, Clearin 

We Sh pero ithor 

cont aeperit, pay the yo ond cee 

TEN DAYS’ . 

Tires, coaster-brakes, 

pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 

bruv till vou get our catalogs and offer. Write now 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A51, Chicago 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY-UNIVERSAL SERVICE-ONE SYSTEM 











VERY day brings a new use— 

a new requirement. It is 

the Telephone’s Burden not 

only to keep pace with busi- 

ness development, but to 

camp constantly a little across the 
frontier. 


Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up of several “ quarters” 
to each of which was confined a popu- 
lation which spoke a separate language ? 


You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 


If, instead of using different lan- 
guages, the people of a city used differ- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep each particular brand ot 
telephone. 


It is nobody’s fau/¢ that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 


The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, ave responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide the 
system that wholly fits this recognized 


condi tion—that prevents the endless and 
expensive confusion of many systems. 


The Telephone’s Burden is to em- 
brace in one comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service. 


This has made the telephone univer- 
sa/, It has brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. 


It has been flexibility of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 
reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it universal, 

This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man 
agement were made inflexible by unwise 
interference. 


The wide-spread work of develop- 
ment and maintenance carried on |) 
80,000 employés should clear you 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that tl: 
associated Bell companies are workinz 
with and for the public, striving by th: 
most progressive methods to provide 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhe' 
that your thought goes, or your friet'! 
goes, or your letter will travel. 


The Bell service is diligently kee; 
ing pace with the country’s progre>». 
in full knowledge of existing conditio! 
and the necessities of the future. 


American Telephone G@ Telegraph Company 
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Painted by N. C. Wyeth for Cream of Wheat Company. —_ Copyright, 1907, by Cream of Wheat Company. 
WHERE THE MAIL GOES, CREAM OF WHEAT GOES. 
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What It Is 


Children are satisfied with nothing else— 
neither are grown-ups—after they once know 
its dainty, distinctive taste. It is the real cream 
of the choicest wheat—the heart of the grain, 
ground into tiny, pearly white granules. It cooks 
up smooth, free from lumps, creamy, rich, delicious. 
Its double, air-tight container keeps it as fresh and 
clean on the grocers shelves as when it comes 
from the mills. Made by the same Pillsbury that 
makes the flour—a guarantee of its goodness. 
Ask your grocer for this delicious new 


breakfast food. There are similar foods x Bes 
but — 0 a é ie Sk are veg NN ; WHE AT 
clean and fresh. Get ae Ae ed 
Pillsbury’s he ee ‘| Ic E R yy L 


PILLSBURY ‘WASHBURN FLUUR MILLS CO!" 
MINNEAPOLIS.MINNUS A 























